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GROWN-UPS. 


There are no real fairies, grown-ups 


say so, 

Except in stories, which is so ab- 
surd— 

\ If only they could know the secrets J 
know, 


And hear the things I’ve heard! 
I know what the thrush near the 
hursery window sings 
In the lilac bush below, 
The fairies tell me heaps and heaps of 
things 
That grown-ups never know. 


| I know why the shadows grow so long 
and glide 
Across the lawn, beneath the poplars 
tall: 
It’s because they want to look at the 
world outside, 
They’re climbing the ivied wall. 
I know what the butterfly with painted 
wings 
Says to the proud red rose. 
The fairies tell me heaps and heaps of 
things 
A grown-up never knows. 


I know why the clouds, with which the 
sky is whitened, 
Hurry along so very very fast: 
| They want to see the sunset, and are 
frightened 
} That each may be the last. 
I know why the river never 
sleeps, 
Why the wind comes and goes. 
The fairies tell me secrets, heaps and 
heaps, 
A grown-up never knows. 
Ursula Twenty. 


never 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


HEART OF LIFE. 


Time was ! feared to meet my human 
friend, 
Lest voice of earth should silence 
heavenlier song; 


I would draw near to Nature; she 
should send 
Diviner music, tender and more 


strong. 





Grown-U ps. — Dreamers. 


So must I flee the love of human 
kind,— 
The little human hands held out in 
vain, 
To seek the woodland and the whis- 
pering wind, 
And learn the sweet slow music of 
the rain. 


But, now no voice pleads ever,—hands 


are cold 
That not in life shall hold my hands 
again,— 
The wind’s song is not wistful as of 
old, 
And ah! the dreadful sobbing of the 
rain! 
Ethel Ashton Edwards. 
The Outlook. 
REMINISCENCE. 
O barren walks where her fine feet 
have trod! 
O idle gates where once she entered 
in! 


O burning sun upon the beaten road 
Where when of old she passed would 


day begin! 


Those barren walks unresting feet 
shall smite, 
Those idle gates to hands unheeding 


turn, 
But ever, in the sun’s false-seeming 
light— 
O heart remembering!—the road will 
burn. 
J. B.C. 
DREAMERS. 
Night dreams of day, and winter 
seems 


In sleep to breathe the balm of May. 
Their dreams are true anon; but they, 
The dreamers, then, alas, are dreams. 


Thus, while our days the dreams re- 
new 
Of some forgotten sleeper, we, 
The dreamers of futurity, 
Shall vanish when our own are true. 
John B. Tabb. 
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PROTOTYPES OF SOME OF THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS. 


Ate who would trace the prototypes of 
Thackeray's characters is met at the 
outset with the novelist’s declaration 
that he never copied any one. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, like 
all writers of fiction, he derived, more 
or less consciously, from his acquaint- 
ances many suggestions. “Mr. Thack- 
eray was only gently skilful and as- 
similative and combinative in his char- 
acters,” said the late George Augustus 
Sala. “They passed through the alem- 
bic of his study and observation.,/ The 
Marquis of Steyne is a sublimation of 
half-a-dozen characters. So is Captain 
Shandon; so are Costigan and the Mul- 
ligan. And the finest of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s characters—Becky, Dobbin, Jos 
Sedley, and Colonel Newcome—are 
wholly original, from the celebrity 
point of view at least.”. The accuracy 
of these statements will now be exam- 
ined. 

It is commonly supposed that the in- 
imitable Becky had an original, though 
her name is known to few. Mrs. 
Ritchie saw her once. She drove to 
Young Street to see Thackeray, a most 
charming, dazzling little lady, dressed 
in black, who greeted the novelist with 
great affection and brilliancy, and on 
her departure presented him with a 
bunch of violets. Thackeray always 
parried with a laugh all questions con- 
cerning this prototype. However, a 
lady who knew him intimately was not 
so reticent. She said the character of 
Becky was an invention, but it had 
been suggested to him by a governess 
who lived in the neighborhood of Ken- 
sington Square, and was the compan- 
ion of a very rich and very selfish old 
woman. The governess, strange to 
say, followed in the footsteps of Becky. 
Some years after the publication of 
Vanity Fair she ran away with the 


nephew of the lady with whom she 
was living, and for a while made a 
sensation in society circles, quite in 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s style and en- 
tirely by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s meth- 
ods. This living handsomely on noth- 
ing a year resulted in the usual way; 
and in the end the ex-governess fled 
the country, and was to be seen on the 
Continent flitting from gambling- 
place to gambling-place. | 

Charles Kingsley used to tell a good 
story of a lady who confided to Thack- 
eray that she liked Vanity Fair ex- 
ceedingly. “The characters are so 
natural,” she said, ‘“‘all but the baronet, 
Sir Pitt Crawley, and surely he is over- 
drawn; it is impossible to find such 
coarseness in his rank of life.” ‘That 
character,” the author smilingly re- 
plied, “is almost the only exact por- 
trait in the book.” The identity of the 
prototype was not revealed for many 
years; but it has recently been as- 
serted that the character was sketched 
from a former Lord Rolle. “Sir Pitt's 
letters to Becky were very badly spelt 
and written,” remarks the gentleman 
who puts forward this theory, “and I 
may say that I have in my possession 
a letter written by Sir Robert Brown- 
rigg to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York when Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army, complaining that a 
report received from Lord Rolle, as 
Lord-Lieutenant of his county, was so 
badly written that he could not de- 
cipher it.” 

“You know you are only a piece of 
Amelia,” Thackeray wrote to Mrs. 
Brookfield. “My Mother is another 
half; my poor little Wife—y est pour 
beaucoup.” Mrs. Brookfield was a 
daughter of Sir Charles Elton, who 
lived at Clevedon Court, Somerset— 
which house figures in Esmond as Cas- 
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tlewood. Her husband, the Rev. 
W. H. Brookfield, was one of Thack- 
eray’s intimates, and their friendship 
dated back to their university days. 
Thackeray paid tribute to Brookfield’s 
fine qualities by drawing him as Frank 
Whitestock in The Curate’s Walk; and 
when asked towards the end of his life 
which of his friends he loved the best, 
replied, ““Why, dear old Fitz, of course; 
and Brookfield.” Fitz was Edward 
FitzGerald, the translator of Omar. 
Another old college chum, John (after- 
wards Archdeacon) Allen, was _ pre- 
sented as Dobbin, who at the outset 
obviously was to be the butt of the 
story; but in the end the character, 
mastering its creator, developed into 
the fine, noble gentleman we know. 
Although all are agreed that the 
original of the Marquis of Steyne 
was a Marquis of Hertford, the ques- 
tion is, which Lord Hertford is en- 
titled to the invidious distinction? 
The first marquis lived too early, 
and for many reasons the fourth 
may be put out of court. Mr. George 
Somes Layard plumps for the third 
marquis; Mr. G. M. Ellis is all 
for the second, and writes as follows to 
the present writer: “May I give my 
reasons for thinking Thackeray had 
Francis, second Marquis of Hertford, 
in his mind when writing his descrip- 
tion of Lord Steyne and Gaunt House? 
The third marquis was the son of the 
second, and both were intimate friends 
of George IV., who in point of age 
came just between the two: second 
marquis born 1743; George IV. born 
1762; third marquis born 1777. Now, 
the second marquis did not die 
until 1822, which would cover the 
Vanity Fair period. Again, if chronol- 
ogy may be relied upon, there is much 
evidence in the book itself that points 
to the second marquis being Steyne. 
For instance, in the chapter entitled 
“Gaunt House,” where the “fast” his- 
tory of the house is given, Thackeray 


says: “The Prince and Perdita have 
been in and out of that door,” &c. 
Now the Prince of Wales finally sep- 
arated from Mrs. Robinson in 1783, 
when the future third marquis was 
only six years old. In the same para- 
graph Thackeray mentions Egalité, 
Duke of Orleans, as a friend of 
Steyne’s. Egalité was executed in 
1793; and then, so far as dates are con- 
cerned, the Gaunt House period is in 
the twenties, when the third marquis 
would have been forty years old or so, 
whereas Lord Steyne is described as 
an old man and a grandfather. Of 
course these dates may prove nothing 
in view of an author’s license to trans- 
pose and alter such things to suit his 
purpose. My strongest point is that 
the second marquis was a notorious 
roué, whereas his son, the third mar- 
quis, was nothing out of the way in 
this attribute—for a Regency buck. 
But his ancient father was a byword 
even at this period. He was called 
“The Hoary Old Sinner,” and is con- 
stantly mentioned in The Examiner, 
The Courier, and the other papers which 
supported the cause of Queen Caroline 
against the king and his friends. One 
of the most notorious acts with which 
the second Lord Hertford excited so- 
ciety was the seduction of Mrs. Mas- 
sey. This is alluded to by Thomas 
Moore in his satirical series of poems 
The Twopenny Post-Bag, where he also 
ealls the marquis “the hoary old sin- 
ner.” Of course Lord Hertford’s wife 
was the mistress of George IV., and 
her husband and son were very com- 
plaisant over the matter. There is one 
other point: Thackeray says Lord 
Steyne was “Lord of the Powder 
Closet”; the second Marquis of Hert- 
ford was Lord Chamberlain of the 
king’s household, but his son was not.” 

Mr. Layard’s opinion, however, is 
stated very plainly: “No one who has 
taken the trouble to investigate the 
lives of the three marquises ¢an hesi- 
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tate for a moment in identifying the 
‘Marquis of Steyne’ with the third 
Marquis of Hertford.” And he dwells 
on the resemblance between Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's portrait of the 
third marquis and the “suppressed” 
woodcut of Lord Steyne contained in 
the first issue of Vanity Fair. Both 
he and Mr. Charles Whibley, the well- 
known critic and the author of a re- 
cent interesting monograph on Thack- 
eray, assume that Lord Steyne of 
Vanity Fair and Lord Monmouth of 
Coningsby are drawn from the same 
peer. But is not this assumption too 
readily made? It is generally ac- 
cepted that Lord Monmouth is the third 
Marquis of Hertford. Yet, though 
there are so many differences between 
Lord Monmouth and Lord Steyne, the 
critics are content to state that these 
differences arise naturally from the di- 
verse treatment of the two authors. 
For instance, Mr. Whibley remarks 
that Thackeray gives us a brute, Dis- 
raelia man. Yet this, to a certain ex- 
tent, is explained if Thackeray drew 
from the second and Disraeli from the 
third marquis. But surely there is a 
still simpler explanation. Disraeli pre- 
sented in Coningsby a roman-d-clef, a 
political study of a period, and natu- 
rally he was at pains to give an accu- 
rate portrait of his model. With 
Thackeray the case was very different. 
He was writing a work of fiction and 
nothing more. He had heard stories 
of the Marquises of Hertford. and 
when he created a profligate peer, what 
more likely than that he should tack 
these stories on to his creation? Or, 
being in possession of these stories, he 
drew a purely fancy portrait of Lord 
Hertford, since there was no reason 
why he should trouble to study the 
character of the nobleman in question. 
With these suggestions we may take 
leave of “the richly-dressed figure of 
the Wicked Nobleman, on which no 


expense has been spared, and which 


Old Nick will fetch away at the end.” 
There seems no doubt, however, that 
the Marquis of Steyne’s managing man, 
Wenham, was drawn from the manag- 
ing man of the third Marquis of Hert- 
ford, John Wilson Croker, who of 
course stood for Rigby in Coningsby. 
Now Rigby is Croker to the life, as 
seen by the prejudiced. In some such 
fashion would Macaulay have depicted 
him. Unfair as is the portraiture, this 
is not the place to rehabilitate the 
much-abused, well-hated politician. 
Wenham, however, could have been no 
more flattering to the original, for he is 
depicted as a mean, despicable crea- 
ture. Thackeray had coals of fire 
poured upon him a little later when he 
was proposed at the Athenzeum Club 
as a candidate to be elected without 
ballot as a person of distinguished emi- 
nence in literature, for then Croker 
supported him. It must have been 
strange indeed, as Milman remarked, 
to see Macaulay and Croker row to- 
gether in the same boat. A good story 
is told of Croker and the author of 
Vanity Fair. When Croker was dead a 
mutual friend told Thackeray how 
Croker had begged his wife to seek out 
some homeless boys to stay with them 
from Saturday till Monday. “They 
will destroy your flower-beds and up- 
set my inkstands, but we can help 
them more than they can hurt us.” 
Thackeray choked, and went to see 
Mrs. Croker, and assured her he 
would never speak or think ill of her 
husband again. 

The History of Pendennis, so the story 
goes, was based upon a true anecdote 
of Brighton life, told to Thackeray by 
the Misses Smith (daughters of Horace, 
part-author of Rejected Addresses) when 
he told them he had to produce the 
first number of a novel in a few days, 
and had no idea how to start one. In 
gratitude he christened his heroine 
Laura after a younger sister, Mrs. 
Round. When Pendennis was finished 
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the original Laura was very angry, or 
at least pretended to be very angry. 
“ll never speak to you again, Mr. 
Thackeray,” she declared. “You know 
I meant to marry Bluebeard” --Lady 
Rockminster’s name for George War- 
rington. 

Young Pendennis was a great favo- 
rite with the author, which is not un- 
natural when it is remembered that 
the character was in great part drawn 
from himself. “Being entirely occu- 
pied with my two new friends, Mrs. 
Pendennis and her son, Arthur Penden- 
nis,” Thackeray wrote from Brighton 
to the Brookfields, “I got up very early 
again this morning, and was with them 
for more than two hours before break- 
fast. He is a very good-natured, gen- 
erous young fellow, and I begin to like 
him considerably. I wonder if he is in- 
teresting to me from selfish reasons, 
and because I fancy we resemble each 
other in many parts.” Pendennis fol- 
lowed closely in the footsteps of his 
creator. Both went to the Gray Friars 
School—the Charterhouse of reality— 
where Doctor Swishtail was as severe 
upon the eponymous hero as Doctor 
Russell upon the novelist when a lad. 
Pendennis lived for a while at Ottery 
St Mary, in a house—Fairoaks—that 
corresponds to Larkbeare, the residence 
of Thackeray’s mother and stepfather. 
Pendennis sent poems to The County 
Chronicle and Chatteris Champion, 
Thackeray to The Western Luminary. 
Pendennis made friends with the vicar, 
Doctor Portman, who is no doubt 
drawn from Thackeray’s friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Cornish. Pendennis went to 
the Chatteris Theatre, as we may be 
sure Thackeray visited the Exeter 
Theatre. The latter was always a lover 
of the theatre. It is recorded that he 
asked a friend if he loved “the play,” 
and was answered, “Ye-es, I like a 
good play”; whereupon he _ retorted, 
“Oh, get out! I said the play. You 
don’t even understand what I mean.” 


It is not known that Thackeray fell in 
love with an actress in the Exeter The- 
atre stock company, but so autobio- 
graphical, apparently, is this part of 
the novel that Mr. Herman Merivale is 
inclined to think the fiction is based 
upon fact. Miss Emily Costigan, bet- 
ter known under her theatrical name 
of Fotheringay, was freely adapted 
from Miss O'Neill, who became Lady 
Becher. We have it on Thackeray’s 
authority that her father, Captain 
“Jack” Costigan, was a fancy portrait. 
Pendennis went later to St. Boniface’s 
College, Oxbridge (as Thackeray had 
been to Trinity College, Cambridge), 
where he was a more notorious charac- 
ter than his prototype. Crump of 
Boniface was Whewell, Master of Trin- 
ity. Subsequently Pendennis came to 
town to study law, which, however, he 
soon abandoned for journalism, as 
Thackeray had done before him. Like 
Thackeray, too, he lived in the Temple, 
and shared chambers with George War- 
rington, as Thackeray had lived with 
Tom Taylor or another. 

“You will find much to remind you 
of old talk and faces—of William John 
O’Connell, Jack Sheehan, and Andrew 
Arcedeckne,” Thackeray wrote to 
George Moreland Crawford, who had 
nursed him through the illness that 
nearly brought Pendennis to a prema- 
ture conclusion. “There is something 
of you in Warrington, but he is not fit 
to hold a candle to you, for, taking you 
all round, you are the most genuine fel- 
low that ever strayed from a _ better 
world into this. You don’t smoke, and 
he is a confirmed smoker of tobacco. 
Bordeaux and port were your favorites 
at the Deanery’ and the Garrick, and 
Warrington is always guzzling beer. 
But he has your honesty, and, like you, 


1 The “ Deanery ” was an old-fashioned pub- 
lic-house near St. Paul’s, so referred to by a 
certain set from the fact that it was often 
graced by the presence of Barham, of “ In- 
goldsby Legends” fame, a canon of the neigh- 
boring cathedIra. 
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could not posture if he tried. You 
have a strong affinity for the Irish. 
May you some day find an Irish girl to 
lead you to matrimony! There's no 
such good wife as a daughter of Erin.” 
Mrs. Ritchie thinks there is something 
of her father in Warrington, and per- 
haps a likeness to Edward FitzGerald; 
and it has been said that the character 
was based partly on George Stovin 
Venables, whose name figures in Thack- 
eray’s personal history as the smasher 
of the latter's nose in a fight at the 
Charterhouse. Opinions are divided as 
to whether Jack Sheehan or Maginn 
sat for Captain Shandon. But Ma- 
ginn, an old friend of the author, was 
a greater than Shandon. He may have 
dictated the prospectus of some Pall 
Mall Gazette from the Fleet Prison; he 
may have written—indeed, he did write 
—articles that were models of virulent 
abuse; but he was a parodist of no 
mean merit, and his Shakespearian es- 
says and his Latin versions of “Chevy 
Chase” and other ballads extorted 
praise even from his enemies. The no- 
blemen on the staff of the paper “writ- 
ten by gentlemen for gentlemen” were 
Lords William and Henry Lennox and 
a brother of the Duke of St. Albans, of 
whom Sheehan said, “His name Beau- 
clerec is a misnomer, for he is always in 
a fog and never clear about anything.” 

Foker differs from Thackeray’s other 
characters, for there can be little 
doubt it was an accurate portrait of 
Andrew Arcedeckne of the Garrick 
Club. It was probably this which 
was the cause of Thackeray’s being 
blackballed at the Traveller’s Club, 
where the ballot is by members and 
not by the committee, on the grounds 
that the members feared they might 
appear in some later novel. It is said 
that Arcedeckne was small in stature 
and eccentric in his mode of dressing. 
drove stagecoaches as an amateur, 
loved fighting-cocks and the prize- 
ring, and had a large estate in Nor- 


folk. The Hon. Henry Coke says he 
was so like a seal that he was called 
“Phoca” by his intimates. It was 
Arcedeckne who criticised Thackeray's 
first lecture on “The Four Georges.” 
“Bravo, Thack, my boy! Uncommon 
good show! But it'll never go without 
a pianner!” There was, however, no 
enmity between them. Thackeray de- 
clared his model to be “not half a bad 
fellow’; and Arcedeckne remarked, 
“Awfully good chap old Thack was. 
Lor’ bless you, he didn’t mind me a 
bit. But I did take it out of him now 
and again. Never gave him time for 
repartie.” 

Pendennis naturally went to Thack- 
eray’s haunts, “The Cave of Harmony” 
and “The Back Stairs,” better known 
as Evans's Coffee-house and ‘The 
Cider Cellars,” and at the latter heard 
Mr. Nadab the improvisatore, who in 
life was known as Charles Sloman. 
He was intimate with ‘Thackeray's 
friends and acquaintances, and in his 
illness was attended by Thackeray's 
doctor, Elliotson—to whom Pendennis 
is dedicated — who figures in the story 
as Doctor Goodenough, the friend of 
Major Pendennis. Major Pendennis’s 
noble friend, Lord Colchicum, was 
sketched from the very naughty Lord 
Lonsdale of the day; and there was, 
says Thackeray, writing to American 
intimates, “a friend of mine who is 
coming out to New York, and to whom 
T shall give a letter—a queer fellow, 
the original of the Chevalier Strong.” 

Many of the journalists and men 
of letters in the book had their pro- 
totypes. Bungay is a caricature of 
Colburn the publisher, and the propri- 
etor of The New Monthly Magazine, to 
which at one time Thackeray was a 
contributor. Colburn is eminent 
among the publishers who have missed 
opportunities, for he declined to com- 
mission Thackeray to finish a novel 
of which he was shown the earlier 
chapters, and which is known to us 
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as Vanity Fair. It is said that the 
late W. H. Wills, the business manager 
of Household Words, suggested to 
Thackeray the publisher’s reader who, 
“from having broken out in the world 
as a poet of a tragic and suicidal cast, 
had now subsided into one of Mr. 
Bungay’s back shops, as reader for 
that gentleman.” A visitor at one 
of Bungay’s dinner-parties, Captain 
Sumph, with his silly stories of Byron, 
was sketched from Captain Medwin, 
the author of a volume of dull Conver- 
sations with Byron. Mr. Wagg, a 
henchman of Lord Steyne, was drawn 
from Theodore Hook, the author of 
some uow almost forgotten novels, and, 
more particularly, of the Ramsbottom 
Letters in the John Bull newspaper. 
Those letters were parodied by Thack- 
eray in The Snob and The Gownsman, 
weekly periodicals written and pub- 
lished by Cambridge undergraduates 
in 1829 and 1830. Thackeray actually 
had the audacity to put into Wagg’s 
mouth one of Hook’s own jokes. 
Wagg is made to ask Mrs. Bungay, 
“Does your cook say he’s a French- 
man?” and to reply, when that lady 
expresses her ignorance, “Because if 
he does, he’s a-quizzin’ yer” (cuisinier). 
Mr. Charles Whibley informs us that 
“Archer, the quidnunc,”’ whose advice 
is always wanted at the palace, and 
whose taste for cold beef the Duke 
himself consults, is none other than 
Tom Hill of The Monthly Mirror, whom 
Theodore Hook painted as Hull in 
Gilbert Gurney. 

Of all the women in Pendennis, only 
one has been traced to an original. 
Like Becky, Blanche Amory, if, strictly 
speaking, she had not a prototype, at 
least was suggested by an acquaint- 
ance. “At the train, whom do you 
think I found? Miss G——, who says 
she is Blanche Amory, and I think 
she is Blanche Amory; amiable at 
times, amusing, clever, and depraved,” 
Thackeray wrote to tae Brookfields. 


“We talked and persifilated all the way 
to London, and the idea of her will 
help me to a good chapter, in which 
1 will make Pendennis and Blanche 
play at being in love, such a 
wicked, false, humbugging, London 
love as two blasé London people might 
act, and half-deceive themselves that 
they were in earnest. That will com- 
plete the cycle of Mr. Pen’s worldly 
experiences, and then we will make, 
or try to make, a good man of him.” 
The resemblance of Blanche Amory 
to Miss G—— was distinct enough for 
Mrs. Carlyle to notice. “Not that poor 
little——is quite such a little devil 
as Thackeray, who has detested her 
from a child, has here represented,” 
she remarked. “But the looks, the 
manners, the wiles, the larmes, and 
all that sort of thing dre perfect.” 
This was almost magnanimous of Mrs. 
Carlyle, for both she and her husband 
disliked the girl. “Oh, my dear!” Mr. 
Carlyle exclaimed when she went 
away, “we cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful.” Not that Carlyle’s objection 
counts for much, for he was a gey ill 
person to get along with. 

In Thackeray’s remaining books — 
other than the historical works, of 
which the discussion in this article is 
forbidden by considerations of space 
—it is not so easy to trace originals. 
Abraham Hayward, whose elderly 
effigy was cartooned in Vanity Fair, 
was also introduced into Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball as Mr. Flam, and, Mr. Locker- 
Lampson has recorded, like that ex- 
quisite he had curling locks, a neat 
little foot, a lip vermilion, and an 
abra’m nose. There was a prototype 
for Dorothea, and probably for other 
heroines of Mr. George Savage Fitz- 
Boodle’s amorous adventures. Cap- 
tain Granby Calcroft lives as Captain 
Granby Tiptoff; and Mr. J. M. Evans, 
one of the proprietors of Punch, was 
portrayed in The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine. Miss Baxter claims that her 
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sister Lucy (to whom, on her seven- 
teenth birthday, the novelist sent the 
verses, “Seventeen rosebuds in a ring’’) 
suggested at least some aspects of 
Ethel Newcome, the sweet and way- 
ward —‘“my sister at that time going 
much into (American) society — she 
was not yet twenty, and had both wit 
and beauty. In his picture of Bthel 
Newcome, as she holds a little court 
about her at one of the great London 
balls, Thackeray reproduces some im- 
pressions made by the New York girl. 
Some of Ethel’s impatience for the 


disillusions of society, its spiteful com- 


ment and harsh criticism, might well 
be reflections from discussions with 
my sister in the Brown House library, 
where Mr. Thackeray passed many an 
hour talking of matters grave and 
gay.” 

Finally comes Colonel Newcome, 
who, like Jos Sedley and James 
Binnie, was the outcome of the 
author’s Anglo-Indian connections; like 
them he stepped out of the Oriental 
Club in Hanover Square. After visit- 
ing that institution when The Newcomes 
was appearing, a friend said to Thack- 
eray, “I see where you got your 
Colonel.” “To be sure you would,” 
said the writer; “only I had to an- 
gelicise the old boys a little.” It has 
been asserted by those who were ac- 
quainted with Thackeray’s family cir- 
cle that the character was taken from 
one or more of his relatives — from 
Major Carmichael Smyth, of the Ben- 
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gal Engineers; or General Charles 
Carmichael, of the second European 
Bengal Light Cavalry (20th Hussars); 
or Colonel John Dowdeswell Shake- 
spear. It matters little from which 
of these the preur chevalier was 
drawn. Thackeray was at his old school, 
the Charterhouse, on Founder’s Day, 
1854, when the idea struck him to 
make the Colonel a “Codd” (a collo- 
quial term for a Poor Brother of the 
Charterhouse). He invited a boy with 
whom he was acquainted to introduce 
him to Captain Light, an old army 
man whom reduced circumstances had 
compelled to seek the shelter of 
Thomas Sutton’s Hospital. Manye 
times he went to see the veteran, who 
gleefully told all and sundry, “I’m 
sitting for Colonel Newcome.” As 
readers of the book can never forget, 
the Colonel spent the last months of 
his life as a “Codd,” and it was in 
that quiet retreat he drew his last 
breath. “At the usual evening hour 
the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the 
bed feebly beat time. And just as the 
last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up 
his head a little, and quickly said, 
“Adsum!” and fell back. It was the 
word we used at school, when names 
were called; and lo, he, whose heart 
was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in 
the presence of The Master.” 
Lewis Melville. 
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THE SURGEON’S POWER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


Gradually, progressively, almost im- 
perceptibly, there has of recent years 
arisen in our midst a new tribunal, and 
one moreover of great power and far- 
reaching influence; this tribunal is en- 
dowed with the power of deciding ques- 
tions of life and death, and as at pres- 
ent constituted there is no appeal 
whatever from its decisions, which are 
practically immutable and irresistible. 
Directly a man, after a more or less 
prolonged and more or less successful 
course of study and hospital experi- 
ence, becomes capable of writing be- 
hind his name the letters M.B., M.D., 
M.R.C.S, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., or other 
cognate qualifications, he is at once 
given, in a vast number of cases, the 
power of deciding whether a person 
who has consulted him shall be sub- 
mitted or not to an operation, the ulti- 
mate effect of which may cost him his 
life, or leave him seriously maimed or 
incapacitated for life. This terrible 
power of life and death is thus placed 
in the hands of an inexperienced youth, 
practically without any safeguard 
whatever; for, after the operation is 
over, provided the patient dies, the op- 
erator merely requires to fill up a form 
of certificate, furnished by the State, 
in which there is stated the disease for 
which the operation has been per- 
formed, the nature of the operation 
more or less explicitly expressed, with 
the fatal result. There is an end of 
the matter. No inquiry is instituted as 
to whether (1) the diagnosis on which 
the operation was founded was correct, 
which it is frequently not, (2) the pa- 
tient was in a fit state to undergo the 
operation with an expectation of a fa- 
vorable result, (8) the operation was 
skilfully performed by an experienced 
operator, (4) every precaution was 
taken by the operator to give his pa- 


tient every possible chance of a suc- 
cessful result, (5) the patient as a re- 
sult of the operation had a reasonable 
chance of being in a better position 
than he was before the operation if 
successful, i. e., whether as an individ- 
ual he or she would be better fitted to 
earry on the functions of life in conse- 
quence of the operation having been 
performed. 

Nothing whatever is done by the 
State in the interest of the patient, 
everything is left to the bona fides and 
professional integrity of the operator, 
which it must be admitted is rarely 
abused, and the law, merely through 
the magic influence of the letters M.B., 
M.R.C.S., ete., ete., allows to remain 
uninvestigated a death which may have 
been caused by culpable ignorance, 
gross carelessness, want of adequate 
experience, or a host of other causes 
which require careful searching out and 
inquiring into. In this description there 
is nothing exaggerated, nothing over- 
stated, but merely a plain unvarnished 
exposition of facts which may be veri- 
fied any day in any part of the coun- 
try and which it is now time should 
receive the careful and deliberate at- 
tention of the State. In the case of a 
naval officer losing his ship, even 
though no loss of life is involved, he 
is court-martialled and a searching in- 
vestigation is instituted to decide 
whether or not he is in any way culpa- 
ble or responsible for the loss of or 
injury to his ship; again, when a mili- 
tary officer in command of men be- 
comes involved in a disaster in which 
there is any loss of personnel or mate- 
rial, a more or less strict scrutiny is 
undertaken to prove that he has done 
what was humanly possible to avert or 
avoid the disaster; but in the case of 
the surgeon no such inquiry or investi- 
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gation is made, and he may proceed on 
his happy-go-lucky way from one un- 
successful operation to another, secure 
in the consciousness that no inquiry 
into his conduct will be instituted, 
and that his professional conduct will 
not be in any way impugned,—unless, 
in a very exceptional case, a blunder so 
transparent is made that an inquiry of 
some sort is bound to follow, as, for in- 
stance, when a forgetful surgeon leaves 
in the abdominal cavity, after a lapa- 
rotomy, a sponge or a pair of forceps or 
two; even then, it is doubtful if any 
inquiry would be made in most cases, 
unless some very vigilant relative or 
friend should happen to learn of the 
event, and strenuously insist on the 
facts being brought to light. In con- 
sequence of the advent of the use of 
anesthetics, the development in the 
use of antiseptics, and the perfect 
cleanliness which has resulted from the 
discoveries and observations of Lord 
Lister, many operations in surgery 
which were formerly quite inadmissible 
are now performed with almost abso- 
lute security and with undoubted and 
permanent benefit to the patient; for 
these legitimate operations nothing but 
the greatest admiration and praise can 
be expressed and felt, but as in all 
other human affairs there is nothing 
good and useful that has not its fraud- 
ulent imitations, so in surgery there 
has arisen a class of surgeons, mostly 
young, often inexperienced in other 
safer and more rational methods of 
treatment, and above all quite callous 
and indifferent to the true welfare of 
their patients, whom they look upon 
merely in the light of subjects to be 
experimented and operated upon. 
These surgeons, regardless of age or 
any other deterring considerations, 
have no hesitation in embittering the 
last moments of their patients by sub- 
mitting them to what are practically 
hopeless operations, often under the 
specious plea of giving them a chance; 
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thus, what should be a peaceful death- 
bed scene becomes converted into a 
scance of operating surgeons, nurses et 
hoc genus omne, to whom the suffering 
patient is merely an interesting case. 
His obituary notice is another record 
in the case book of the operating sur- 
geon, who, rightly from his point of 
view, has by constant repetition of 
such scenes quite obliterated the acute 
sense of humanity he originally pos- 
sessed. 

It may now perhaps be as well to 
investigate by what course of events 
we have arrived at our present posi- 
tion. Any educated and experienced 
practitioner of medicine will admit that 
in the past forty or fifty years the type 
of disease has been radically altered, 
so that the complaints and diseases 
which occurred in practice forty or 
fifty years ago were to a great extent 
quite different to what are met with at 
the present time. For instance, acute 
diseases such as gout, contagious fe- 
vers, small-pox, typhoid fever, etc., are 
incomparably less frequent than at the 
time mentioned. The explanation for 
this revolution in disease is simple and 
logical; in consequence of the more tem- 
perate use of stimulants, particularly 
of heavy wines and malt liquors, and 
more abstemious use of meats and 
solid viands of that nature, there is a 
distinct and unmistakable decline in 
the prevalence of gout and its conse- 
quences, such as apoplexy; the better 
understanding of the nature of conta- 
gious fevers and the sanitary precau- 
tions now universally adopted as a 
matter of course, have resulted in an 
extraordinary diminution in the num- 
ber and even the severity of most con- 
tagious febrile disorders, and have re- 
duced to infinitesimal proportions the 
deaths due to that appalling disease 
named puerperal fever, which was 
such a scourge to our progenitors, and 
which at the speed at which we are 
now progressing should in the near fu- 
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ture become almost unknown; in the 
same category may be included septic 
complaints following operations, which 
are now few and far between, but 
which in the immediate past, say the 
period specified before, were of such 
a malignant quality that whole wards 
of hospitals were infected and deci- 
mated. The increased size and area of 
our living-rooms, the general recogni- 
tion of the value of open bedroom win- 
dows and plenty of air space, the aboli- 
tion of the notion that fresh pure air 
is unwholesome and that disease, espe- 
cially of the respiratory organs, must 
be treated by respiring the same air 
again and again, which was held in the 
early part of the last century; all these 
have tended to the prolongation of hu- 
man life, at any rate in these islands, 
and the average duration of life is now 
much greater than ever it has been 
known before to be since records have 
been kept. For instance, the death- 
rate in 33 of the largest English towns 
for the year ending 2nd January 1904 
was in only one single instance, that of 
Liverpool, over 20 per thousand (20.4), 
whilst the lowest rate recorded for 
these towns in that year was that of 
Croydon, which stood at 11.8. A large 
town like Derby had only a death-rate 
of 13.5 per thousand, and there were 
no fewer than six of these 33 large 
towns which had a death-rate of under 
15 per thousand. 

Concurrently with this great and 
steady diminution in the death-rate of 
this country, there is an alteration in 
the type of disease, and with the reduc- 
tion in acute, febrile and contagious 
diseases, as might be reasonably ex- 
pected, there has been an increase in 
disease of a chronic nature, more es- 
pecially in those of a degenerative char- 
acter, such as malignant and innocent 
growths, and in nervous diseases. 


Again, in consequence of the progress 
of surgical knowledge many diseases 
of infancy which were formerly of a 
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fatal character are now successfully 
treated and these children are now 
reared, whereas till recently they 
would have died; the prevalence of chil- 
dren’s Hospitals, children’s wards in 
Infirmaries, district nurses and such 
like institutions have resulted in the 
fact that a delicate child’s chance of 
being brought up is now immensely 
increased. Whether altogether this is 
a benefit to the community at large is 
another question which it is not my 
present intention to enlarge upon; the 
fact remains and is undeniable. Now 
this is the very class of individuals 
that is the most likely in after life to 
be afflicted with malignant and other 
growths and degenerative diseases; 
thus in consequence of this change in 
the type of the individual reared, and 
also in consequence of the progress of 
surgery, the introduction of anzesthet- 
ics which render operations practically 
painless, and the adoption of antiseptic 
methods of treatment, which has ren- 
dered operations much safer, an enor- 
mous impetus has been given to opera- 
tive surgery, so that it is quite safe to 
say that the number of operations in 
the last thirty years, even taking into 
consideration the increase of the pop- 
ulation, has increased pro rata four- 
fold. This is as it should be; but now 
the time has come when the question 
of the personal responsibility of the 
operating surgeon should be consid- 
ered seriously by the people at large. 
Operations may be divided into three 
classes: (1) legitimate and defensible, 
(2) illegitimate and indefensible, (3) 
those on the borderland between the 
two. We will now briefly consider 
these three classes. 

I. Legitimate and defensible opera- 
tions. Under this heading may be 
placed all those which give relief to 
pain, remove accessible growths, re- 
move diseased, injured or useless mem- 
bers and organs—the scope of this arti- 
cle does not include surgical injuries. 
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In fact, any operation may be de 
scribed as legitimate and defensible 
which is undertaken for the benefit of 
the individual without unduly risking 
his life, so that at the conclusion of the 
operation the patient is placed in a bet- 
ter position than he was prior to the 
operation having been performed. 

2. Illegitimate and indefensible opera- 
tions. In these the life of the patient 
is risked or shortened, and he or she 
is often put to vast pain, inconvenience 
and expense without any reasonable 
prospect of relief. It is notorious that 
many operations are performed as the 
result of a mistaken diagnosis, that 
eases of so-called appendicitis have 
been operated upon where the vermi- 
form appendix has been found quite 
healthy, and that an operation for ap- 
pendicitis has been recommended 
where the patient has declined to be 
operated upon, and subsequently made 
a perfect recovery without any opera- 
tion whatever having been performed. 

An excellent example of an illegit- 
imate and indefensible operation is the 
following:—A blacksmith, aged about 
35 years, was suffering from a cancer 
affecting the parietes of the abdomen 
just over the region of the liver. Con- 
sidering the size and position of the 
growth my emphatic opinion was that 
the case was an irremediable one, and 
that under no circumstances whatever 
should any operative procedure be 
adopted. A few days after having ex- 
pressed the above opinion, a note was 
sent to me by a well-known operating 
surgeon, saying that he had been con- 
sulted by the afore-mentioned hlack- 
smith and that he had decided to re- 
move the growth, also asking me to be 
present at the operation, which was 
fixed a few days later at the patient’s 
own home. Prior to the operation be- 
ing commenced it was my unpleasant 
duty to protest against it being under- 
taken on the grounds that it was abso- 
luely useless, as the growth could not 
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possibly be entirely removed, that most 
likely some of the internal organs 
would be found to be secondarily af- 
fected, and finally that the operation 
would imperil and shorten the man’s 
life. Notwithstanding my protest the 
operation was proceeded with. It oc: 
cupied close upon two hours, and was 
only very partially successful. It was 
found impossible to bring the margins 
of the resulting wound together. 
Strange to say, the patient did not die 
under the operation but lingered on 
in a state of great suffering for about 
three weeks. He was a member of 
the choir of a neighboring church, at 
which a subscription was raised to 
pay his doctor's bill, which was not 
a small one, but his wife and children 
were left in very penurious circum- 
stances. No better example to my 
mind of a useless and improper opera- 
tion could be given. To ~emove any 
possible misapprehension ic ‘s advis- 
able to state that the operator in that 
ease has been dead for several years. 
To sum up, no operation should be 
undertaken unless there is a reason- 
able prospect of relief; unless the pa- 
tient at the conclusion of the opera- 
tion is likely to be left at least in as 
good a position as he was before. At 
the commencement of an operation 
the surgeon should remember that the 
thing cannot be undone, that for good 
or ill the operation is about to be per- 
formed, and he should, as far as is 
humanly possible, resolve that under 
no preventible circumstances shall his 
patient be in a worse position as a 
result of the operation than he was 
before. 

3. Operations that are on _ the 
borderland between defensible and in- 
defensible. In many cases a patient 
may be suffering from such intense 
pain and misery as to make life in- 
supportable and unendurable; in others 
the case may be very obscure; again, 
a case that is certainly fatal unless 
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something is done, may offer as a last 
hope some remedial treatment by 
operation. Each of these classes re- 
quires different consideration. To 
take first the cases where an opera- 
tion is performed in order to clear up 
obscurity. These are often so-called 
exploratory operations; these in my 
opinion should never be performed un- 
til every other method of perfecting the 
diagnosis has been exhausted. The 
surgeon or physician should train his 
hand and mind so accurately as to be 
able to determine what is going on in- 
side by external examination which 
involves no risk; he should exercise 
patience, and if necessary ask for 
further advice, if he doubt his own 
competence, in preference to submit- 
ting his patient to risks which may 
prove fatal, and which in many cases 
are quite useless. In those cases that 
are likely to prove fatal unless some 
operative procedure is adopted, the 
possibility that he may be wrong in 
his diagnosis should be considered, and 
the question whether he is not delud- 
ing himself in saying that there is a 
chance, and so embittering the last 
moments of his patient, and adding to 
the already grievous trouble and anx- 
iety the friends are suffering from 
without any firm hope of giving re- 
lief; in fine, he ought to let nature 
have a chance, that nature which 
often performs what seems almost 
miraculous. The most difficult prob- 
lem to face is the one mentioned, 
where a case is admittedly hopeless 
but where the patient is suffering 
from such intolerable and unrelievable 
agony that it is felt that something 
must be done if possible; where not 
only is the patient himself suffering, 
but all his relatives and friends are 
tired out, and even where a staff of 
trained nurses is unequal to the task; 
the last resources of medicine and 
surgery are required to cope with 
these miserable and unfortunate cases. 
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These cases ure by no means rare 
or infrequent— cases in which there 
is constant and intolerable pain day 
and night, and where the strain of 
seeing the suffering is agonizing to 
the bystanders. Now in these cases 
is the surgeon to blame if, urged on 
to do it by the patient, urged on by 
the patient’s friends, yea, urged on by 
his own humanity, he attempt some 
heroic operation which inwardly he 
knows has no chance of success, but 
which he also knows will in all 
probability relieve the patient not only 
of his sufferings but of life itself, and 
in which in fact the surgeon acts the 
part of the friendly executioner? That 
question it is not for me to answer. 

Sufficient has now been said to 
answer my purpose, i.e. to found a 
basis on which to establish my thesis. 
that the present position of operating 
surgery has founded what is in fact 
a new tribunal, and one, moreover, of 
great and far-reaching power with 
very little, if any, responsibility, and 
that in the interests of the people at 
large it is quite time this far-reaching 
power and lack of responsibility should 
be seriously inquired into, and that if 
it is found necessary its powers should 
be limited and its responsibility vastly 
increased by bringing each individuai 
case operated upon, at any rate where 
a fatal termination ensues, under 
the notice and _ investigation of 
an authorized court of inquiry, either 
a new court of inquiry to be es- 
tablished for the purpose or some mod- 
ification of the present Coroner’s Court. 
In all other cases of death by violence 
or misadventure there is an inquiry 
made to determine if anybody be at 
fault, and there is no reason why in 
this particular instance such an inquiry 
should be evaded. As before stated, 
if a merchant captain or a naval cap- 
tain lose his ship or have it seriously 
damaged either with or without loss of 
life, or if a military officer lose a posi- 
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tion, stores or men, an inquiry or court- 
martial is at once instituted and the of- 
ficer in charge has to clear himself of 
incompetence, ignorance, or want of 
due care in the discharge of his duties, 
and there is invariably an inquest on a 
person who dies under chloroform or 
any other anzsthetic. If so, there can 
be no reason why the operating sur- 
geon in case of dire failure and loss 
of human life should not also be called 
upon to vindicate his conduct and ¢a- 
pacity. If he were thus liable to be 
ealled upon he would be stimulated 
The Independent Review. 
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by a grave sense of responsibility not 
to enter upon or undertake any such 
operation in a flippant, uncertain man- 
ner, knowing that if he did so he 
would be required to furnish unim- 
peachable and incontrovertible reasons 
for having so undertaken it, and sub- 
jected his patients to perils of such 
consideration and moment as to involve 
the possible loss of their life. 
James A. Rigby, M.D. 

(Consulting Physician to the Preston and 

County of Lancaster Victoria Royal 

Infirmary.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ANTAGONISM OF THE MAN OF RELIGION 
AND THE MAN OF SCIENCE. 


The antagonism, or at least the sup- 
posed antagonism, of religion and sci- 
ence was personified for us in Bar- 
ton by the Vicar and the doctor, and 
though all of us were greatly grieved, 
it is not likely that any of us were 
vastly surprised to hear that a dis- 
agreement, deserving to be called by 
some stronger name than a discussion 
or even a dispute, had occurred be- 
tween them on the occasion of a morn- 
ing call paid by the Vicar at the doc- 
tor’s house. None of us, I fancy, ever 
made out exactly what was the begin- 
ning of the dispute—that indeed, 
where there were so many points of 
differing opinion, scarcely repaid the 
trouble of conjecture—but every one of 
us had heard, repeated again and again, 
the shocking conclusion, that Dr. Charl- 
ton actually had taken the Vicar—in his 
youth a University athlete, who even 
now could have destroyed peppery lit- 
tle Dr. Charlton with a single fisticuff— 
the doctor actually had taken him by 


the collar of his clerical coat, and 


kicked him, not in any metaphorical, 
but in the brutal, physical sense, had 
kicked him out of the house. Molly, 
the doctor's maid, had overheard high 
words, and peeping out affrighted from 
the door, held ajar, of the passage lead- 
ing to the kitchen, had witnessed the 
act of sacrilege. The Vicar, with a 
true Christian spirit, said nothing what- 
ever of the occurrence, but the news 
was soon told abroad by Molly com- 
municating it to Miss Carey’s Phoebe, 
and other gossips in the village. So 
soon as the doctor had thus shockingly 
ejected. the Vicar from the house and 
slammed the door behind his visitor, 
Molly watched him ascending the 
stairs again, apparently in a mood of 
penitence, muttering sadly to himself, 
us he went, “No improvement! No im- 
provement!” a phrase that he was 
known to use very frequently, after 
one of his many outbursts of temper. 

“Naturally enough our conversations 
and comments on this extraordinary 
and distressing occurrence were very 
many. A large number of us formed 
ourselves, without confessing as much, 
even to ourselves, into a kind of ama- 
teur detectives, watching for a meeting 
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between the doctor and the Vicar in 
the hope of seeing how the late antago- 
nists would comport themselves. All 
our spying, however, had only this neg- 
ative result—that the two plainly 
avoided a meeting. There was a mo- 
ment when they were seen almost to 
rush into one another’s arms as one 
went up and another down the vil- 
lage street, but the doctor skilfully 
avoided an absolute collision by diving 
into the village sweet-shop. It was 
known that he then and there pur- 
chased a pennyworth of bull’s-eyes— 
strong evidence of his perturbation of 
mind, for he had a dislike of pepper- 
mint in all forms that was notorious. 
While all of us of course were much 
shocked by this unwarrantable attack 
on a clergyman, whose cloth at least 
should have kept his person sacred, 
there was one above all to whom it was 
a cause of genuine distress. This was 
poor Miss Carey, who questioned all 


her friends many times a day about 
the possibility and the means of recon- 
ciling the parties to this apparently 
wholly one-sided feud, for the Vicar, 
debarred alike by his Christian profes- 
sion and his Christian spirit, had taken 


only a very passive part in it. It was 
to him, first, that Miss Carey addressed 
herself in her character of peacemaker. 
The Vicar expressed himself exceed- 
ingly willing to forget and forgive the 
offence, but insisted—and most justifi- 
ably, as Miss Carey was very ready to 
admit—that the first advance must be 
on the part of the wrongdoer. It would 
detract, so the Vicar urged, from his 
position as a Christian gentleman and 
his dignity as a minister of the Gospel, 
if he, who had been treated with such 
gross disrespect, were to be the first 
to sue for a renewal of the old rela- 
tions between himself and the doctor. 
If the doctor would show but a sign 
of advancing the olive branch, he, on 
his part, readily would go more than 
half way to receive it, but the advance 
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must come in the first instance from 
the other side. 

Miss Carey rightly felt that this at- 
titude was the utmost that she could 
expect or ask of the Vicar, who had 
been subjected to such indignity. In 
her own quietly composed way she 
addressed herself to the far more diffi- 
cult task of inducing the doctor to hold 
out the hand of penitence for the 
wrong that he had done. 

“Madam,” said Dr. Charlton, when 
she began to reason with him, “if the 
man attacked me only, I would say 
nothing” (possibly, so little do we know 
ourselves, it was the doctor’s sincere 
belief that in saying this he spoke the 
truth, both in the bold affirmation that 
he would have kept silence and also in 
the subtle implication that he had been 
the victim of the first attack). “If he 
impugned my own position only, ‘| 
should know then how to defend my- 
self. But it is when the fellow puts 
up a man of straw in my place and 
imputes to me arguments which I 
should not dream for a moment of ad- 
vancing, it is then, madam, that, I 
have to confess, I do somewhat lose 
my patience with him. I, he informs 
me, believe in annihilation at death. I 
never told him that I believe such a 
thing. I do not believe it; but neither 
do I deny it: I preserve a state of sus- 
pended judgment. Further, he pro- 
ceeds—arguing (or what he is pleased 
to call arguing) on these false premises 
—to tell me that with such a hypothe- 
sis as this for the final end I have 
taken away from man every possible 
reason for looking on the gift of life as 
a thing to be grateful for. Just con- 
sider the folly of the man, my dear 
Amelia. To say that we have no rea- 
son to be grateful for this life, just be- 
cause we can foresee nothing but an- 
nihilation after it! It is a perfect ab- 
surdity, and practically a contradiction 
in terms. It is as much as to say that 
life loses its happiness just because of 
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the conception of a time to come when 
there shall be no life. If no life, and 
the loss of life, can be a thing so sad 
that the very thought of it as a future 
possibility can throw a shadow over us 
years before its arrival, then life itself 
must indeed be a very positive joy. 
The fact that we hate to die is but a 
form of statement of the fact that we 
love to live. Life certainly has a bal- 
ance of pleasures over pains, and there- 
fore we love it, and therefore too we 
should be grateful for life even if the 
conviction is forced upon us (I do not 
say it is) that annihilation is to be the 
end of it. The right name for a man 
who refuses gratitude to the Creator 
for the gift of life is not materialist, it 
is fool, no matter what his view may 
be of his prevable ultimate fate. If 
the pains of life were greater than the 
pleasures, then indeed we should be 
justified in not being grateful for it, 
but in that case we should not dislike 
the prospect of annihilation, we should 
welcome it as a surcease of pains. 
That—such a folly as that—as much as 
to say that a child cannot love a piece 
of toffy because it can conceive a time 
when the toffy will be all sucked 
away—was really at the root of our lit- 
tle trouble. Then the man was kind 
enough to inform me that the twopence 
extra for manners had not been 
charged at my school (no doubt quite 
true), and I replied that the twopence 
for logic had not been charged at his 
(which certainly was no less true), and 
then I believe I may have said things 
that perhaps I ought to be sorry for. I 
am not sure: I really forget what I said. 
Most of us do say things we ought to 
be sorry for. I believe we all do, ex- 
cept you, Amelia; and I, I know, say 
them more often than most people. 
But I do not think that I really am 
sorry for them, Amelia. No,” he 
started up from his chair and began 
to stamp up and down the room, posi- 
tively snorting with indignation. ‘No, 
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I am quite sure I am not sorry for 
them. The fellow deserved every word 
of them; and if he was here now—I 
only wish he was—I would take the op- 
portunity of saying every one of them 
over to him again—that is to say,” he 
added, as if by an afterthought, “if I 
could not think of something worse.” 

This did not seem a very promising 
mood of a man in which to persuade 
him to an apology, but Miss Carey 
had a lifelong knowledge of the doctor, 
and she did not allow herself to de- 
spair. For the mement she turned the 
conversation aside to the topic of some 
of the sick people in the village, and 
probably with some quite unconscious 
subtlety referred to cases which had 
the effect of touching the very tender 
heart that Dr. Chariton, as we all 
knew, carried under such a very trucu- 
lent covering, so that as he rose to 
take his leave he was in a far more 
malleable temper than one who did not 
know him intimately could have con- 
ceived possible for a man who had 
spoken with so much heat a little while 
before. And then, as Miss Carey said 
good-bye to him, she made an appeal 
in a personal way that must have been 
very difficult for him to resist. 

“It has distressed me so much, Rich- 
ard,” she said, “this little disagreement 
of yours—I may say, this very shocking 
disagreement—with the dear Vicar.” 
Dr. Charlton began to sniff, in a way 
that was very characteristic of him 
when embarrassed. “You will do your 
best to make it up again, Richard, I 
know,” Miss Carey pursued, possibly 
affecting a greater confidence than she 
felt. “It would be so very sad if the 
two leading men in Barton were to 
continue at serious difference. To 
oblige me, Richard, you will do your 
best to reconcile this disagreement, will 
you not?” And whether it was the 
tone of Miss Carey’s words, the gentle 
touch of her hand, laid in aid of her 
pleading on his arm, or the very re.) 
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look of trouble in her face—whatever 
the influence was, it proved of suffi- 
cient strength to impel the doctor to 
blow his nose most fiercely on a crim- 
son pocket-handkerchief, as though by 
this means he would expel the germs 
of evil feeling and malice from his 
system, and to say with emphasis, 
“Yes, to oblige you, Amelia, I will do 
this. There is very little you could 
ask me that I would not do—to oblige 
you. But the fellow is a fool, madam,” 
he concluded, with a sudden change of 
tone—‘‘a blatant fool.” 

“You could not expect to find him 
gifted with your scientific attainments, 
you know, Richard,” Miss Carey said, 
with a gentle flattery that perhaps did 
not miss its mark, notwithstanding 
that it caused the doctor to blurt out— 

“Scientific attainments! Scientific 
humbug! All that I ventured to ask 
of him was a little common sense. _ I 
shall know better than to expect such 
a thing of him in future. But I will 
do what I can. I will do my best.” 

There is no doubt that the good doc- 
tor was quite genuine in his protesta- 
tions that he would do his best, but it 
must be admitted that it would be 
likely to prove a very uncongenial task 
indeed for a man of his temperament 
to go to another and confess himself in 
the wrong. When we heard that Miss 
Carey had gained her point so far as 
this, then we were again on the watch 
with a new interest—to see the manner 
in which the doctor would make con- 
fession of his error, and ask forgive- 
ness. Probably, we concluded, he 
would seek a private interview with 
the person whom he had wronged, but 
even if that should be so we were 
very hopeful that by some means we 
would be informed of it. The manner 
in which, finally, the reconciliation was 
effected was one that we could not 
by any possibility have foreseen. It 
was as striking as it was touching; 
and its telling involves the narration 


of an episode in the history of the vil- 
lage that eventually proved to be of 
the very greatest importance in its 
bearing on the lives of several of the 
actors in this little drama. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Onze OF Mrs. CopMAn’s Lop@Ers RE- 
CONCILES THEM. 


I think I have said, or, at all events, 
I am quite sure I have implied, that 
Mrs. Copman’s cottage in the village 
was large enough to enable her to 
take in lodgers. In the summer she 
often had one or more boarders of the 
lower middle or even of a humbler 
class. Her lodgers invariably ap- 
peared quite contented, condoning, it 
is to be supposed, the sharpness of 
their hostess’s tongue, which she did 
not take the slightest pains to restrain 
in their favor, for the sake of the com- 
fort, as she and they understood it, 
which she succeeded in giving them 
at a very moderate cost. This being 
the case, we were by no means sur- 
prised at the appearance in the village 
of two persons, strangers to us, seem- 
ing to be to each other in the mutual 
relationship of father and daughter, 
nor to learn that they were boarders 
in the spare rooms of Mrs. Copman’s 
premises. The father was a little 
man of wizened and rather repellent 
face, which was redeemed by its look 
of intensely eager vivacity. His figure 
Was small and wizened like his face, 
but all his movements were made 
with a bird-like quickness and agility 
that seemed only in keeping with the 
alert and restless inquiry of his eye. 
The girl was very white-faced and 
delicate-looking. Indeed both father 
and daughter had unmistakably the 
appearance of town-bred people, con- 
trasting rather pathetically with the 
apple-cheeked healthiness of our coun- 
try villagers. It was understood that 
they had been brought down from 
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London by Miss Carey, acting on be- 
half of one of the charitable societies 
that exist with a view of giving change 
and fresh air in the country to con- 
valescents in London or other big 
cities. These people were evidently 
Londoners; the Cockney accent was 
clearly audible. Quite unconsciously 
Miss Carey had done a very wise thing 
in putting them under the roof of Mrs. 
Copman, rather than with any other 
person in the village who might have 
accommodation for them, for very cer- 
tainly their town-bred wits would al- 
together have outrun the slow mental 
pace of all the rest. Mrs. Copman 
was the little man’s match, and could 
give him back as good as he gave 
quite merrily, to the admiration of all 
whom they might have for audience. 
The little man had a hectic cough, 
which very likely might mean con- 
sumption. So at least said Dr. Charl- 
ton, calling, by Miss Carey’s request, 
at Mrs. Copman’s, to see her protégés. 

“May I ask, Amelia,” he inquired of 
her, when he came to make his report 
after the visit, “where you picked up 
thes2 people?” 

Miss Carey thereon explained gently 
that they had been sent down to her 
by such and such a charitable society 
in London. 

“With 
Amelia?” 

“Certainly, Richard; oh, certainly 
with references,” Miss Carey had re- 
plied, “the society is so very 
particular.” 

“I am very glad to hear it,” was 
the doctor’s answer. “Did they men- 
tion the profession followed by — your 
friend? William White is his name, is 
it not?’ 

“I think they said he was a glazier, 
Richard; but what does it matter so 
long as the poor man is respectable 
and deserving?” 

“So long as he is all that, Amelia, 
certainly nothing matters. A glazier! 


references, I suppose, 


So 1 bad heard, but | did not notice 
any sigus of putty about his hands 
ov finger nails.” 

“I am glad to think he is so scrupu- 
lously clean and careful.” 

“His hands seem very nicely kept,” 
the doctor admitted. “I should imag- 
ine it is not often that he does hard 
manual work.” 

Miss Carey’s worst enemy, if she 
had an enemy, hardly could have said 
that her nature erred on the side of 
being over-prone to suspicion, yet even 
she was now led to suspect that there 
was more meaning latent in the doc- 
tor’s words than appeared upon their 
surface. “Richard,” she said, laying 
her hand gently on his arm, “you are 
meaning something; you are meaning 
something deeper than your words ex- 
press. I am afraid I am not very 
clever in catching people’s meanings. 
You must tell me clearly what it is. 
Do you suspect something? Do you 
suspect that poor man of being some- 
thing other than he appears?” 

Thus challenged to put his thoughts 
plainly into words, the doctor began 
to be a little ashamed of them. As 
usual he covered his rising embarrass- 
ment by an affectation of more than 
his usual brusqueness. “I suspect the 
man, madam,” he said, “of being a ras- 
cally little town-bred Cockney with a 
weak chest that it will take me and 
the Almighty some trouble to put to 
rights.” 

“Please do not be profane, Richard,” 
Miss Carey gently pleaded. “Is that 
all you have to say against the poor 
man, that he is a Cockney? That 
hardly is his fault.” 

“Neither very likely is this also that 
I suspect of him his fault. Very likely 
this too is, properly speaking, more 
his misfortune—I suspect him very 
strongly to be a thief.” 

Miss Carey was greatly shocked. “I 
am sure, Richard,” she said, “that I 
have the greatest respect for your 
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judgment, but at the same time I 
do think that this is an accusation you 
ought not to make unless you are very 
certain. Have you any reason? Has 
Mrs. Copman lost any of her things? 
If so I certainly ought to be 
responsible.” 

“Mrs. Copman has lost none of her 
things, Amelia, so far as I have heard, 
nor do | apprehend at all that she 
will. It is not that. It is that I sus- 
pect him, most strongly, of belonging 
to the class of professional criminals.” 

Miss Carey was greatly horrified, 1 
think more at the idea that Dr. Charl- 
ton should be capable of entertaining 
such a dreadful opinion about another 
human being than that any one should 
be so judged. 

“But you have no proof, Richard,” 
she said. ‘No proof whatever of these 
terrible suspicions.” 

“No, madam, no. I have no proofs. 
I have not the entry of William White 
in the Newgate calendar, but I have 
eyes and I observe—I see the restless, 
perpetually uneasy look of the man, his 
nervous hands that never are still, his 
slim clever fingers. I have questioned 
him too, about his work, if it did not 
sometimes take him out late at night— 
to account for the sad state of his 
chest—and startled him into the ad- 
mission that sometimes it did. ‘Mend- 
ing glass?’ I asked him; and then he 
saw at once the mistake he had made, 
and said nothing. One does not call in 
a glazier’s services as a rule after dark. 
‘Or cutting glass? I suggested. ‘Work- 
ing with a diamond, perhaps? and 
then I could see that he wished still 
more he had not made that slip.” 

“Richard,” Miss Carey declared, 
“you are dreadful. Do you mean to 
say that on such trifling evidences as 
these you really would judge so hardly 
of any human being—especially of one 
who is so ill as poor Mr. White?” 

“My dear madam,” the doctor re- 
torted with impatience, “please do not 
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speak as if 1 presumed to judge the 
mun. On the contrary, I have par- 
ticularly said that I thought in all prob- 
ability it was his misfortune rather 
than his fault. I do not judge any 
man. But this I do say, that all the 
evidences seem to me to point very 
strongiy to the man’s being a profes- 
sional thief, no matter what references 
he may have got to humbug your pre- 
cious society.” : 

“Richard,” Miss Carey replied with 
a quiet dignity, “you have been pro- 
fane and now you are discourteous. 
Time will show. I am very sure that 
the poor man is not so bad as you 
suppose.” 

“But, madam,” Dr. Charlton an- 
swered despairingly, “I have already 
said that I do not look on him as bad, 
whatever he may be. I look on him as 
unfortunate—that is all.” 

Miss Carey again laid her hand on 
his arm pleadingly. “Forgive me, 
Richard, I ought not to have spoken 
hastily as I did.” The doctor looked 
at her a moment in silence, as if to 
ask whether she really could be serious 
in what she said. 

“You, Amelia—hastily!’ he repeated 
then. “Can you really mean that you 
are asking me to forgive you for speak- 
ing hastily? Ah no! Forgive me, if 
you can, I want your forgiveness, and 
every one’s forgiveness, for hastiness 
every hour of my life.” 

Miss Carey gave him her hand, 
which the doctor laid, with old-fash- 
ioned gallantry. on his heart. 

“He is very ill, is he not, the poor 
man?” Miss Crrey asked, when the 
bond was thus sealed. 

“He is ill, but he is for the present 
convalescent. It is for his daughter 
that I really am more concerned than 
for himself.” 

“The daughter! I did not know— 
they did not tell me—that she was 
ill.” 

“The symptoms, I take it, are only 
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beginning to develop. Hot hand, quick 
pulse, high temperature. I have or- 
dered her immediately to bed.” 

“I will call at once,” Miss Carey 
said, “and see how the poor girl is. 
Is there anything you can recommend 
that I should take to her—some soup or 
jelly?” 

“I'd be very glad of a little jelly for 
her, Amelia, but for the present I must 
absolutely forbid you going to see her. 
It is impossible to tell, for the moment, 
into what it may develop.” 

“And you fear something of an in- 
fectious nature? I am sorry indeed for 
Mrs. Copman.” 

“Mrs. Copman won’t catch it, Amelia, 
whatever it is. You may be sure of 
that. You might as well expect her 
oak ‘burry’ to catch something as Mrs. 
Copman. A microbe couldn’t get an 
honest living off her. But I’m afraid 
for the girl herself. These anzmic 


town-bred girls have got no stamina. 
If anything should attack her now it 


might go badly with her.” 

Within the next twenty-four hours 
the symptoms developed themselves 
rapidly, and justified Dr. Charlton in 
the precautions he had taken of for- 
bidding access to the patient to all 
whose services about her were not 
needed. It was a distinct case of diph- 
theria with complications in the tonsal 
region. The temperature continued 
high and tended to rise, with the in- 
evitable wasting of the girl’s slight 
strength, which was_so precious to her 
now that it became a question of fight- 
ing for each breath she drew. 

The doctor was in and out of the 
cottage every hour, and at each visit 
his face appeared more grave and anx- 
ious. Miss Carey was often down the 
village street with her maid, Phoebe, 
bringing one or other of the innumera- 
ble small things that are needed in a 
sick-room. The Vicar had met the doc- 
tor in the course of the afternoon on 
the little bricked path that led from 
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Mrs. Copman’s house door to the wicket 
gate giving on the road. The meet- 
ing was their first since their disagree- 
ment, and the path was at once so 
short and so narrow that there was 
no possibility of avoiding it. The 
Vicar blushed hotly with the embarrass- 
ment of the moment, but Dr. Charlton, 
whose mind was absorbed with the suf- 
ferings and needs of the poor girl 
within, nodded to him in a friendly 
way as if there had never been any 
trouble, for the moment probably for- 
getting it. 

Towards evening the doctor sum- 
moned Miss Carey and the Vicar into 
Mrs. Copman’s parlor, where Mr. 
White, the father of the girl, already 
was waiting, and held an informal kind 
of consultation. 

“IT am afraid,” he said to the little 
man, “that there is but one chance of 
saving your daughter’s life, that is by 
making an incision into the larynx and 
extracting the poison by means of the 
insertion of a tube. You will please 
to understand that I cannot answer for 
its success. It may save your girl's 
life—it may not. On the other hand, I 
fear that unless that operation is per- 
formed her death is inevitable. But 
before I perform it I should like to 
have your consent to it, as she, poor 
thing, is past giving her own, and I 
should like to have that consent given 
in the presence of our two friends 
here.” (Miss Carey remarked with 
pleasure that he referred to the Vicar 
as a friend.) “It is not that I shrink 
from the responsibility, please to un- 
derstand, but that I think it right that 
you should give your consent to it be- 
fore I proceed.” 

Miss Carey told me that the little 
man stood with his eyes blinking and 
his hands restlessly working all the 
while that the doctor addressed him, 
and when the latter concluded, and he 
had to make his decision, the restless 
movements became more agitated still. 
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“You say, doctor, as it’s the only 
chance to save my poor Louisy’s life?” 
he asked then; and the doctor answered 
firmly, “Most emphatically I do.” 

“Then, doctor,” he said, “I’d thank 
you kindly to do your best.” And with 
that he put up his sleeve across his 
eyes to wipe the tears and went out 
of the room, Miss Carey following to 
give him such words of consolation as 
her kindly heart might suggest. 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow,” the Vicar 
said pityingly. “We may be sorry for 
him, even if he is—what Miss Carey 
tells me you suspect.” 

“Even if he is a thief,” the doctor re- 
marked, putting the dots upon the “‘i’s.” 
“Yes, your Scripture, I think, gives you 
some high authority for showing pity 
even on a thief.” 

The while the doctor and the Vicar 
exchanged these words the former was 
busied with taking out from his black 
bag the instruments he needed for the 
operation; but at his last sentence he 
glanced up and looked keenly at the 
clergyman. The words seemed to give 
him a new thought. “You do not un- 
derstand the nature of this operation, 
I suppose?” he said. 

“Very vaguely,” the Vicar admitted. 

“It consists,” the doctor explained, 
“in making an incision down to the in- 
flammatory centre, inserting a _ tube, 
and extracting, so far as is possible, 
the poison by means of suction.” 

The Vicar nodded, not yet perceiv- 
ing the full significance of the explana- 
tion. 

“The matter is highly poisonous,” the 
doctor said, 

The Vicar began to take his mean- 
ing. “Do I understand you to imply 
that the operation will be attended 
with risk?” 

“That is my meaning,” said the doc- 
ter. “It will be attended with consid- 
erable risk, with very great risk, to the 
person—not necessarily to the person 
who performs the operation in the 


sense of making the incision and in- 
serting the tube, but to the person 
who shall suck the poison through the 
tube.” 

“I see,” the Vicar said meditatively, 
“T see,”’ 

He told us afterwards that he 
thought he ought to have been astute 
enough to perceive that a trap of some 
sort was being laid for him, for it was 
wholly unlike the doctor to insist on 
the danger that he was about to incur, 
unless his insistence had some special 
motive. As it was, the Vicar’s 
thoughts were engaged in a direction 
which did not lead to the detection of 
the motive. 

The doctor watched him curiously. 

Presently the Vicar said: “I suppose 
this is a thing—this sucking the tube— 
that could be done just as well by an 
unskilled person as by a _ practised 
surgeon ?”’ 

“Just as well—oh, every bit as well,” 
the doctor replied, still closely watch- 
ing him. 

There was silence again, while the 
doctor went on with his arrangements. 
Subsequently the doctor has stated 
that these moments while he thus 
waited were among the most intensely 
interesting, the most exciting, of his 
life. And then, at length, came that 
which he had been expecting—a hand 
was laid heavily, yet not without a 
tremor, on his shoulder, and the Vicar 
said, in a voice that he tried to steady, 
though it shook .a little despite him- 
self, “Doctor, I should esteem it a great 
favor if you would let me be the one 
to suck the tube.” 

The doctor laughed with a little 
chuckle of irony. “What,” he said, 
“you would risk your life for the 
daughter of a thief?’ 

The other just nodded. “Yes,” he 
said. “I am willing to do it if you will 
let me.” 

The doctor laughed again, without 
any note of irony this time. “You are 
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a good fellow,” he said. “Perhaps it 
is a pity you are a parson. I don’t 
know. But at all events I beg your 
pardon most sincerely for the words I 
said to you the other day, and I cer- 
tainly won’t let you suck that tube. 
That is my business. I am in charge 
of this case. It is my operation, and 
I am going to see it through. You may 
make yourself easy on that point. I 
want no help with it.” 

His tone assured the Vicar, if he had 
required assurance that there was no 
good arguing with him. 

“Well,” he said, “if you say so, it 
must be. I am sorry.” 

The doctor laughed, a laugh of genu- 
ine amusement then. “Oh no, you are 
not,” he said. “You are not sorry. 
You are very glad, immensely relieved. 
You are a good fellow and a plucky 
fellow, and I am sorry for what I said 
to you, but look into your heart and 
tell me what you find there, honestly. 
You find, I know very well, that you 
are very much relieved.” 

It was the Vicar’s turn to laugh, in a 
slightly embarrassed way, at that. 
“Certainly, doctor,” he said, “you are 
the one man that makes me wish some- 
times that I was not a parson, for you 
are the one man that makes me want 
to swear.” 

“Is that so, really,” the doctor replied 
briskly. “Why, there are a score of 
men a day that make me want to 
swear. And I generally yield to the 
inclination. Now I must get to bus- 
iness and that poor girl.” 

If the doctor had found it difficult 
to effect this reconciliation with the 
Vicar, I am sure he had his reward in 
Miss Carey’s pleasure when he related 
to her all the circumstances, for, as 
Miss Carey herself said tc him, it was 
a reconciliation which was likely to be 
lasting because based on mutual es- 


teem. 
The doctor had concluded his concil- 
iatory words to the Vicar by saying 
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that he must get “to business and that 
poor girl.” It is a business into which 
we certainly do not want to follow him 
too closely. It was told us afterwards 
by Mrs. Copman and by the Vicar, who 
showed a nobly forgiving spirit, that 
his coolness and cheerfulness were won- 
derful while he made his preparations. 
The Vicar had volunteered his services 
in administering the anzsthetic, but 
the doctor had preferred to put his 
faith in Mrs. Copman. “It takes a 
woman, my dear fellow, to have the 
nerve for a thing of this kind. A man 
is no good in it, unless he is used to 
it.” 

So the doctor said, softening his re- 
jection of the other’s proffered help by 
his kindly tone and by a hand laid 
sympathetically on his shoulder. As 
each instrument had served its turn, in 
course of the actual operation, Mrs. 
Copman related that he threw it be- 
hind him with an utter disregard of 
such trifles as the probable turning of 
its edge or point and the injury it 
might do any object that it struck. 
No doubt all lesser matters that might 
have claimed attention were forgotten 
when he was concentrated on a task of 
such delicacy. 

Although he accepted with perfect 
readiness and composure the dangerous 
task that he had set himself of sucking 
the poisonous matter from the girl's 
swollen throat, he neglected no pre- 
caution to diminish the risk. It is a 
risk that has been removed since that 
date by the invention of a mechanical 
means of suction, but no such means 
was in any general use at the time 
that Dr. Charlton performed the opera- 
tion. All the while that the dreadful 
work was in progress, Miss Carey and 
the Vicar remained below in Mrs. Cop- 
man’s parlor. William White, the poor 
girl’s father, was walking up and down 
the village street in a state of agita- 
tion that forbade his exchanging even 
the ordinary courtesies with a gossip. 
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At another time, both before the actual 
operation and after, he was ready 
enough to talk about it, and immensely 
pleased with the importance that the 
sad condition of his “Louisy’” seemed 
to give him; but for the moment the 
trouble of his mind was too great to 
let him think of words to say, or to 
let him listen to what others said to 
him. After a time that seemed inter- 
minable to those who were waiting be- 
low, the doctor’s step was heard de- 
scending the stairs. 

“Well,” Miss Carey demanded 
breathlessly, “was the operation suc- 
cessful?” 

“Ob yes, madam, so far as the opera- 
tion goes it was successful enough,” 
the doctor replied. ‘Whether the ul- 
timate result will be a success it re- 
mains for time to show and largely for 
Nature to determine.” 

“Say rather God, Richard,” 
Carey suggested gently. 

“T shall not, Amelia,” he snapped 
back quickly. “I shall say whatever I 
please.” 

He went through the parlor and out 
at the street door without courtesy. 

“Poor Richard,” Miss Carey said to 
the Vicar. “What a terrible respon- 
sibility, to be sure, for him _ to 
bear.” 

The Vicar accepted the remark and 
acquiesced in it as an apology for the 
doctor's lapse of manners. 

“I do not know,” he said, “that 
we can do any good by waiting 
further.” 

“Perhaps not,” Miss Carey agreed. 
“You, at least, have work that I am 
sure you want to see to. I will wait 
here till Phoebe comes, so that Mrs. 
Copman shall not be alone in the house 
with the poor girl, if anything is 
wanted.” 

For the time being the Vicar went 
away, but he was not able to stay long 
absent. Ina short while he was back 
again to inquire what progress the pa- 


Miss 
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tient might be making, and found Dr. 
Charlton the only occupant of Mrs. 
Copman’s parlor. The doctor was in a 
meditative mood, gravely regarding the 
stuffed fox, but thinking, so at least 
the Vicar presumed, of his patient up- 
stairs. The Vicar inquired how she 
was doing, only to be met with a 
brusque reply that at present it was 
impossible to tell. The tone of the an- 
swer suggested that the question was a 
foolish one. The Vicar, however, was 
well used by this time to the other's 
manner. He showed no resentment of 
the tone employed, but seated himself 
in the bird-cage-backed armchair which 
Mrs. Copman commonly occupied in 
her rare hours of leisure, and disposed 
himself to the perilous task of yet fur- 
ther interrogating the doctor on his acts 
and motives. The moment, however, 
appeared to be not ill-chosen, the doc- 
tor accepting a placid discussion with a 
comparative amiability which was not 
as usual with him as many of us in 
Barton might have wished. 

“I cannot conceive,” the Vicar began 
hastily, “how you can endure to face 
death, to look on the face of death 
I would almost say, with your the- 
ories.”’ 

The doctor rubbed his hand over his 
stiff-growing gray hairs, which stood 
up almost en brosse, as if by the friction 
to electrify them into an even more ag- 
gressive demeanor. A caustic answer 
almost certainly was on his lips. Sud- 
denly, according to the subsequent ac- 
count of the interview given by the 
Vicar, he appeared to change his mind, 
and a like change came over his ex- 
pression. 

“I face death. sir,” he replied, in a 
tone of quiet argument, “as one has to 
face many things in this life that are 
inevitable—with regret, but without 
fear. Why should I, with my theories, 
as you say, fear to face death, which to 
me (again, as you say) is but another 


name for annihilation? To me (on 
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your theory of my views) it is a syno- 
nym of sleep—a sleep that has no wak- 
ing. One may regret, in a busy timé, 
the necessity of a few hours’ sleep—a 
temporary annihilation; but one does 
not fear it. Why should one fear, 
much as one may regret, the sleep that 
is eternal?” 

The Vicar shrugged his shoulders 
helplessly. “It is impossible,” he said 
despairingly, “to argue with you men 
of science. You will believe in nothing 
of which you cannot explain the causes 
and the reasons.” 

“Oh, pardon me, sir, pardon me,” the 
doctor replied quickly. “There you do 
me wrong. I throw a stone into the 
air—I see it fall to the ground owing to 
a force that we have agreed to call 
gravity. I believe the fact, but I un- 
derstand nothing at all of the cause. 
Show me proofs of a fact, and I will 
admit it freely, no matter how mysteri- 
ous are its causes. We live in the 
midst of mysteries. The greatest of 
human achievements is to discover 
truth among these mysteries, and to 
proclaim it.” 

“And yet,” said the Vicar, with a 
note of triumph in his voice, as though 
he rejoiced to have detected the man 
of science in an inconsistency, “and yet 
you are content to go about in this 
parish and never by your arguments, I 
will not say by your example, have 
ever tried to turn one of my people (so 
far as I have ever heard) from their 
faith in a religion which you believe to 
be an error and a delusion.” 

The doctor rose to his feet and rubbed 
his hand yet again over the aggressive 
stubble of his scalp in some perplex- 
ity. He smiled, as though a certain 
in the situation appealed to 
“And you can say this to me— 
upbraid me with this?” he 


humor 
him. 
ean 
said. 

“Not upbraid,” said the Vicar. “Far 
from it. I have thanked God often 
that you were content to leave it so. 
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But is it not an inconsistent attitude 
with the theories you have just pro- 
nounced ?” 

“It is inconsistent, sir; I admit it,” 
the doctor replied at length, with the 
air of one who confesses a truth re- 
luctantly. “Man is but human, which 
is as much as to say that he is incon- 
sistent. Often and often I have put to 
myself the question that you are prac- 
tically putting to me now, whether it 
were not my duty to preach to your 
people the truth that is in me, even as 
you preach to them the truth that is in 
you—that all this religion in which they 
trust is nothing but a delusion; I will 
not say a snare. No, it is because I 
cannot say that it is a snare that I do 
not preach to them that doctrine. I 
perceive the comfort that it is to them 
in their lives. and in their deaths. I 
perceive even that it makes for the de- 
cent conduct and morality, as well as 
for the happiness, of their lives, and I 
say to myself, is it my duty to take 
away from them, even for the noble 
sake of truth, a delusion that works for 
so much good? I cannot convince my- 
self, sir, I admit it, what my answer 
cught to be to my question, and until I 
see my answer more clearly I am con- 
tent to let the people go, to say no 
word to turn them from a delusion 
which works for so much good. 
Does that explain my position to 
you?” 

The Vicar sat a moment or two in si- 
leat thought. Then he rose to his feet. 
“Good-night, doctor,” he said, holding 
cut his hand, which the other shook 
cordially. “You have taught me several 
things today. Yes, I think I under- 
stand your position perfectly. I un- 
derstand you certainly better than I 
ever did before.” 

“Thank you, sir.” said the doctor, as 
he showed him out. “I may say that 
the better understanding is mutual.” 
Then with a returning access of his 
caustic humor, which for the life of 
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him he could not help, he added, “I 
am glad you did not conclude with say- 
ing you would pray for me.” 


He shut the door behind his departing 
visitor, and then remarked to himself 
grimly, “But I am sure he will.” 


(To be continued.) Horace G. Hutchinson. 





RECENT FRENCH PLAYS. 


On looking at the plays which have 
recently been produced in France, we 
notice a remarkable tendency towards 
idealism, and a great effort to revive 
the drama. Besides pieces dealing 
with social matters and mordant com- 
edies, we often find works of a purely 
literary value. Dainty plays by Porto 
Riche, who reminds one of the classical 
theatre, but with quite modern charac- 
teristics, depict the everlasting strength 
of love which nothing can resist. To 
the same sentiment, after long wander- 
ing, the talented modern dramatist, 
Maurice Donnay, has also come back 
in his last comedy L’Escalade. Camille 
de Saint-Croix sings in its honor in 
Arminde, which, one may say, is the 
eruption of love. In those works the 
subject is love, not degrading or vicious, 
of which there is plenty in French lit- 
erature, but a sentiment that ennobdles 
the heroes. The same tendency may 
be seen in Renarde’s comedies; and 
there is no lack also of successful at- 
tempts to return to classical themes. 
Such is Jules Bois’s Hypolite, the au- 
thor of which has not feared to take 
up a subject twice treated in tragedies 
by great masters; and he has come out 
victorious by creating a character. a 
little modernized, but thoroughly orig- 
inal and more comprehensible by us. 
Such a play, again, is Cinthia, by a 
Provencal poet, Meunier, a work of re- 
markable value, enchanting us by its 
harmonious poetry and full of the 
warmth of the South. Such, finally, is 
Casquet’s Dionysius, a religious and 
symbolic drama, built up on the back- 


ground of the old myth of King Pen-- 
theus. 

The opinion of the critics as to this- 
revival is divided, vacillating and often 
contradictory. Charles Méré, in his. 
very interesting, although not too lucid. 
essay, La tragédie contemporaine, speaks 
of the modern effort to revive tragedy, 
and tries to forecast the principal 
characteristics of the drama of the fu- 
ture. He shows the progressive devel- 
opment of tragedy from the most re- 
mote times, and its congruity with the 
milieu. As the tragedies of Corneille: 
or Racine depicted their contempo- 
raries with their aspirations, so the 
tragedy of the present day is the picture: 
of the people of to-day, whatever the 
characters it represents. There are 
some people for whom the classical 
theatre is alpha and omega; for such 
the alliance of the two words “modern” 
and “tragedy” is a heresy and nonsense; 
but such people are lacking in the his- 
torical sense, for every tragedy in its 
turn was something new; it was the 
expression of the aspirations and sen- 
timents of the new epoch in which it 
was written. Consequently tragedy 
has a large field for its creative power, 
but its axis is the conflict between the 
will of an individual and destiny, no 
matter whether we call it the ancient 
fate or divine Providence, or social or- 
der, or the implacable law of heredity; 
always the collision of those two moral 
powers in man’s soul is the indispen- 
sable condition of the tragic. The mo- 
ment however, we substitute for that 
conflict the struggle for an idea, philo- 
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sophical reasoning, or literary and 
scientific quarrels, in that moment we 
are dealing with a work which, how- 
ever interesting and eloquent, cannot 
be called tragedy. Consequently neither 
Lavedan’s Le Duel, nor Fabre’s Les 
Ventres dorés, nor Maeterlinck’s plays, 
nor Ibsen’s, nor any of the dramatic 
productions which we are accustomed 
to call modern tragedy, deserve that 
great title. 

Modern tragedy is in decadence; but 
there are many writers who have 
understood its evolutionary tendency, 
and, instead of harking back to old 
forms, which is almost impossible, de- 
pict in their works the modern strug- 
gles of man with instincts and other 
unknown factors which direct our 
lives. To such a type of tragedies be- 
long Hervieux’s La Course du Flam- 
beau; Daudet’s L’Arlésienne also repro- 
duces wonderfully well that mystic 
feeling which is necessary for tragic 
awe. The tragedy of the future will 
show us proud and rebellious man, tor- 
mented by doubts or passive in mis- 
fortune, struggling with internal and 
external impulses that make up his 
destiny. Metaphysical and moral ten- 
dencies, as well as social, the whole 
network of invisible factors limit his 
will. It is not an individual, but a 
symbol of human kind, base or heroic, 
in contact with the unknown. 

With regard to the external form, 
verse is not absolutely necessary for 
tragedy; rhythmical prose may possess 
all the qualities of true poetry. With 
this view Paul Souchon, a young poet, 
who has written the tragedy Phyllis, 
does not agree; in his opinion verse 
alone is able to conjure sublime senti- 
ments into immortal form, but it does 
not follow that we must return to the 
sesthetics of Racine or Victor Hugo. 
Neither classical tragedy nor romantic 
drama corresponds with our modern 
tone of thought. The struggle between 
love and duty, the conflict between the 
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heart and the circumstances, the imita- 
tion of old writers, solemn dialogue, all 
that was so fascinating for the cour- 
tiers of the seventeenth century has 
little interest for us. Exaggerated rhet- 
oric and the pompous tirades of roman- 
tic heroes do not move us. Modern 
tragedy will be different; poetry, the 
light of which illuminates men and 
things, will supply it. The poetry of 
man in nature; the echoes that resound 
in his soul; seasons and landscapes; the 
contrast of the serene sky and the 
stormy soul; impressions of day, dusk 
and night; inspirations produced by a 
hurricane, by the sun and stars, all 
that is sung in lyrical poetry; but there 
is no dramatic work that a haussé 
jusqu’ 4 la vie et Vaction: — so says the 
poet I have mentioned in the Mercure 
de France. 

But the poetry of man in society, 
which he himself has created, his joys 
and sorrows, his delights and weari- 
ness, his feelings and the changes he 
undergoes under the influence of fate 
and circumstance, al] this has hitherto 
been dealt with in the novel; but only 
poetical drama can give it beauty and 
make it last. Poetry of his own 
thoughts, ideas and reminiscences, 
doubts and faith; hereditary impulses 
and tortures of the mind, conflict of in- 
stincts and thoughts, flights of genius 
and inspiration, miseries of frenzy and 
agonies of memory, all these scenes we 
read in philosophical and medical es- 
says; but once personified on the stage 
they will act on us with a startling 
force of truth. 

Therefore the atmosphere of the new 
drama will be poetry—that is to say, 
the very essence of all beings, living 
or resuscitated, of all factors, visible or 
hidden, and not of a few privileged sen- 
timents only, as was the case In the 
epoch of classicism, or of a few ex- 
ceptional situations, as was the case 
when romanticism prevailed. A poet- 
dramatist will endeavor to bring forth 
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from his subject the whole of its 
beauty. It is his concern to make 
choice of the material afforded him by 
legends, history, the experience of life 
and imagination. He has unlimited 
freedom, provided his work is poetical 
and beautiful. That time is coming. 
and it will show a glorious bloom of 
poetical drama. 

Jules Bois expressed the same hope 
in his essay, La littérature contempo- 
raine; and many literary productions 
show that we are entering on a new pe- 
riod of literary activity, the result of 
artistic culture, affecting larger and 
larger circles of people, who now wil- 
lingly patronize classical as well as 
poetical plays because they find in 
them wholesome spiritual nourishment. 


Those ideas, which one may regard 
as a kind of manifesto of the younger 
play writer, will describe one of the 
tendencies of the modern French the- 
atre. It cannot be denied that this 
movement, if not originated, was at 
least strengthened, by Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. The then youthful poet raised 
great hopes in all who had had enough 
of materialistic drama and of the com- 
edy of manners with its everlasting 
trio: husband, wife and friend. A new 
era was pompously announced, and 
when the prediction was not realized 
they began to belittle M. Rostand un- 
justly. It is true that Cyrano de 
Bergerac has not started a new epoch, 
but I cannot agree with those critics 
who deny him any jnfluence and main- 
tain that his play has nothing in com- 
mon with contemporary drama. That 
is another extreme view, reached by 
the adherents of the social drama. The 
seeds sown by Rostand were not lost, 
and if they have not so far produced 
a work as good as Cyrano de Bergerac, 
the fault is not with the direction indi- 
eated by its author and stigmatized by 
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his adversaries as false and antiquated, 
the fault lies in the lack of creative tal- 
ent, and of ideals, of a faith which 
would arouse the sentiments now over- 
powered by the infiuence of material- 
ism. 

Enthusiasm, however, once aroused, 
grows from more to more; and there is 
now an almost feverish animation in 
the field of drama: a whole pleiad of 
young dramatists, who write in verse, 
is grouped round Armand _. Bouwr. 
Thanks to the energetic efforts of a few 
enthusiasts for art, thanks to such 
poets as Catulle Mendés, Francois de 
Ninon and the Countess de Noailles, a 
company of actors, under the direction 
of Armand Bour, have succeeded in 
producing purely poetical works. First, 
in the Trianon, a new small theatre in 
Montmartre, and then in a beautiful 
building called the Bouffes Parisiens, 
Armand Bour began a series of repre- 
sentations. not with the aim of winning 
the applause of the public, but of pro- 
ducing the works of able but unknown 
writers. It is a similar effort to that 
of Antoine, who twenty years ago 
started the Thédtre Libre with the ob- 
ject of opening the door to realism on 
the stage. 

Among the most talented writers of 
that group I may mention Jacques 
Richepin—not to be confused with Jean 
Richepin—who has met with success in 
his Cadet Roussel and Falstaff. The 
subject of the latter play he naturally 
took from Shakespeare, from whom he 
has appropriated episodes of the adven- 
turous life of the hero; but he has man- 
aged to find some new scenes and to 
combine them very cleverly. In his 
technique and verse one may perceive 
Rostand’s influence, but, notwithstand- 
ing that, both plays show that the au- 
thor of them has talent of his own. 


Rabelais, a humorous poem in three 
acts, is something like Cyrano de Ber- 
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gerac. The young poet, although al- 
ready known by his novels and his 
volume of poetry, Les Rhapsodies pas- 
sionnées, became a celebrity through the 
cleverness of this play. The Count Al- 
bert du Bois in his Rabelais does not 
give us the same perspective, the same 
broad poetical picture found by the 
surprised spectator in Rostand’s play, 
but one may take into consideration 
that neither the Count du Bois’s hero, 
nor the epoch in which he lived, was 
proper for epic treatment. It was 
necessary to have courage, 
Faguet, to write a play based on the 
life of the author of Gargantua, and 
a heroic daring to write it in verse; 
the Count du Bois did not shrink be- 
fore these difficulties and he came out 
victorious. His Rabelais is, of course, 
an idealized hero and not such as we 
know him; but the task of a poet is 
to idealize reality. History should fur- 
nish him with the models and acces- 
sories; the composition in which he 
groups human beings and things should 
be his invention, limited but by the 
law of style, which forbids the un- 
reasonable use of given material as 
well as relations out of harmony with 
what is known. This is the solution 
of the problem so much discussed in 
the case of historical poetry. As it is, 
the Count du Bois’s play does not de- 
prive the hero of his characteristics and 
sallies of wit, sometimes very realistic; 
and amidst the deluge of common- 
place comedies it gives the impres- 
sion of a work of creative imagina- 
tion and not of mere literary 
handicraft. 

The most interesting point in this 
play is when the heroine hesitates 
in her choice between Rabelais and a 
man of title; but the since famous au- 
thor of Gargantua, in a speech full of 
enthusiasm, explains to her his aim 
and displays before her eyes the cor- 
ruption of the society which he wished 
to lash with his irony. 


says 
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Perse lefte insulté, Juvenal flétri, 
Moi, je suis Gaulois plus amer! jen 
ai ri! 


The poet has penetrated into Rabe- 
lais’s thought, and, having extracted 
from it an idea, has succeeded in ren- 
dering it in harmonious verse. His 
play gives proof of great talent. 


Rostand’s influence does not end 
there; it is rooted deeper than some 
French literati would admit. The ro- 
mantic drama resuscitated in Cyrano 
de Bergerac has found many zealous 
adepts amongst the older poets. It is 
easy to point out how such writers as 


Jean Richepin and Catulle Mendés were 


influenced by it, if one analyses their 
latest plays. Let us take Catulle 
Mendés’ Scarron. It begins as Cyrano 
de Bergerac does. Here a play is given 
in the Hotel de Bourgoyne; in Scarron 
there is a similar comedy in the Halls 
of Mans. The same dramatic move 
ment, one might say, the same rhythm, 
are to be found in both plays. Crowds 
of people, knights and ladies, pass in a 
kaleidoscope; variegated dresses shine 
in the light of torches; the town is full 
of animation, noise, continual bursts of 
laughter; witty words increase the mer- 
riment. The title-hero is, of course, 
Scarron, author of Le Roman Comique, 
the merciless satirist, but a very orig- 
inal and interesting character amongst 
the seventeenth century writers, mak- 
ing madrigals in pompous style @ la 
Marini and Voiture. Catulle Mendés 
wished to give us a moral picture of 
Scarron and he makes him to speak in 
favor of . . . a monkey, by which the 
author of the famous novel Zo’har 
wanted to point out the lack of all ideal 
elements in the soul of his hero, who 
was not capable of understanding any- 
thing sublime. 

Catulle Mendés’ play, which is ranked 
by his critics beside Cyrano de Bergerac, 
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was not received as enthusiastically as 
was expected. This may, to a certain 
extent, be explained by the fact that 
Scarron is not so sympathetic a charac- 
ter as the knight full of valor and self- 
sacrifice. The action, too, is not very 
animated, which may be accounted for 
by Scarron’s infirmity which prevented 
him from influencing events; he is 
passive while Cyrano is full of life and 
activity. 


Besides the above-mentioned works 
of creative imagination, full of poetical 
flight—which, however, in these pres- 
ent days of stormy social life, notwith- 
standing a very remarkable ideal ten- 
dency in French literature, seem like 
exotic flowers—there are many dramas 
written in prose which have been very 
successful on the stage. The public 
have applauded one after another with 
the same enthusiasm, for every one of 
them, under a different form, has 
shown the evils of our present social 
life and pointed out the vices of the 
Parisians. I will not say that those 
plays were piéces @ thése; on the con- 
trary, that kind of play is disappearing 
little by little. The majority of last 
year’s plays are comedies of manners 
and psychological dramas. All the 
leading critics, such as Faguet, Bris- 
son, Dumic have agreed that for fif- 
teen years past there has not been so 
much animation in the French stage. 
I must therefore limit myself to deal- 
ing with authors of the greatest impor- 
tance, beginning with Lemaftre, who 
after several years of political fighting 
with his adversaries, resumed his lit- 
erary work. Two of his plays, La 
Massiére' and Bertrade, proved success- 
ful, although they are so different from 
each other that one can hardly believe 
them to be written by the same author. 


1“ La Massitre” means a woman who con- 
trols the finances of some society or even of a 
family. The vulgar expression, ‘“t’as la 
masse,” means: have you money? 
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La Massiére is a dainty sentimental 
comedy. The public waited for it im- 
patiently, their curiosity having been 
aroused by the newspapers which spec- 
ulated as to the tendency of the pres- 
ident of the patriotic league. The play 
pleased immensely, for the old Le 
maitre proved to be worthy of his lit- 
erary reputation; the piece is written 
in an elegant style, while the observa- 
tions of life are very subtle; the dia- 
logue is always lively and witty, often 
sarcastic, and then, again, sentimental; 
the public were amused and moved by 
turns. 

Quite different is his other play, 
Bertrade; it is a merciless picture of a 
depraved man of the upper class. Le- 
maitre had been accused by his adver- 
saries of having given himself over 
body and soul to the aristocracy. The 
author of Bertrade, in writing his play, 
wishes to show that he is independent, 
and that if he wishes he can paint his 
political friends with a realism some- 
times too repellent. Taken as a whole, 
this drama does not satisfy my taste, 
for the evolution of the principal char- 
acter is not clear, and the first episodes 
do not harmonize with the further de- 
velopment of the play. In the first act 
the hero, a marquis, is represented as a 
spendthrift, but at the same time a 
grand seigneur, who knows how to 
maintain his dignity, and has certain 
principles, and, if necessary, would not 
be afraid to face death, but would not 
become vile even for one moment. The 
following acts, however, are entirely 
disappointing, and the suicide, which 
would have been logical if the author 
had retained the same character in his 
hero as was outlined in the first act, is 
not logical, for it is the result of the 
preaching of the nobleman’s daughter. 
Such an end is not an end at all, for it 
does not solve the situation; it is only 
a trick employed by the author who 
either would not or could not find an- 
other dénouement. 





Concerning Bank Rate. 


I should not have mentioned this epi- 
ssode, which looks like a digression 
from my principal aim, if it had been 
an isolated one in the modern French 
drama. It seems, bowever, that the 
rage for suicide is @ la mode on the 
French stage. In five dramas, given 
within the space of a few weeks—con- 
sequently not influenced one by an- 
other—the heroes and heroines employ 
that false-heroic means, to which they 
are attracted by their past and not by 
the logic of events. 

Some time ago we saw wives leaving 
their husbands and then coming back 
and imploring forgiveness, which might 
‘be explained by several similar cases 
‘having happened in the law courts, 
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and by the authors having got an idea 
of defending women. This time, a 
run of suicides, instead of being 
blamed, arouses sympathy for the un- 
worthy heroes, and they are ordered 
to quit as soon as possible this vale of 
tears for which they do not show any 
particular liking. Bernstein’s drama, 
La Rafale, and Bataille’s Wedding 
March ended in suicide, if I may men- 
tion but the most successful plays of 
this mould. 

From what I have said about the 
present evolution of the French drama 
it may be seen that there are two ten- 
dencies now prevailing on the Parisian 
stage, and the question is which of them 
will dominate the other. 

8. C. de Soissons. 





CONCERNING 


“What is this tiresome Bank Rate 
which goes up and down in this stupid 
way? Why can’t it keep quiet? And 
why does everybody make such a fuss 
because it moves?” _ 

These questions, fired off in the ear 
-of a weary journalist, who was taking 
a first mouthful of soup after being 
steeped to his eyebrows in Bank Rate 
all day, made him wish that ladies 
would not take so much intelligent in- 
terest in the evening papers before go- 
ing out to dinner. They also led toa 
persistent cross-examination, which 
caused him to miss about five-eighths of 
a very attractive menu; and finally 
forced him to a resolve, as he went 
home later on, bodily empty and men- 
tally surfeited with Bank Rate, to try 
to save some other poor City man from 
a similar fate, by attempting to ex- 
plain to a wider audience what Bank 
Rate really is, why it moves, and why 
its movements are so momentous that 
they intrude themselves at dinner, to 
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the detriment of rational conversation. 
So treated, the subject is elementary 
to the denizens of the City, who are in- 
vited to pass on to the more satisfying 
fare provided for them in the other 
pages of the Cornhill. This explanation 
is designed for those who do not know 
the answers to the questions asked 
above, and would like to be enlight- 
ened. I assume complete ignorance on 
the subject, and only write for those 
who acknowledge it. 

“Bank” is the Bank of England, and 
“Rate” means the price at which it will 
lend money. Bank Rate is thus the 
price at which the Bank of England is 
prepared to lend money. To be strictly 
accurate, it is the price at which it will 
discount bills, but this is a technicality 
into which there is no need to enter, 
and for the present purpose the above 
definition is the simplest that can be 
given. 

It lands us in a difficulty at once, 
simple as it is, for it immediately pro- 
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vokes the retort that there cannot be a 
price for money, because a price must 
be money, and it is stupid to talk about 
giving money for money This very 
telling riposte, delivered between fish 
and entrée, first made it clear that the 
enterprise engaged on was of formida- 
ble dimensions, and that the fabric of 
information had to be built up from 
bedrock. It was eminently sensible, 
wholly to the point, and showed, with 
illuminating effect, how the City talks 
all day in a language which the more 
important part of humanity has never 
learnt to understand. 

It is perfectly true that a price must 
be paid in money, but the consequent 
conclusion that there cannot be a price 
for money does not follow. Most of the 
business of the City of London con- 
sists in giving or taking a price for 
money, and it happens in this wise. 
John Smith is a trader who sees an op- 
portunity for buying leather cheap in 
England and selling it at a profit in 
Argentina. By way of simplifying the 
example we will suppose that he sees 
the chance of a profit on the transac- 
tion of 50 per cent. But his capital 
is locked up in other enterprises, and 
he has not the 10,0001. that he wants to 
earry out the business. He thus re- 
quires money immediately, for which 
he is prepared to pay more money later 
on; and he is thus ready to give a 
price, or rate, as it is called, of 5 per 
cent. for the present use of the 10,0001. 
which will enable him to buy his store 
of leather which he hopes to sell, in 
three months’ time for 15,0001. Having 
sold his leather, he will repay the loan 
of 10,0001., adding to it the interest, or 
rate, which will amount at 5 per cent. 
per annum for three months to 1251.; 
when he has allowed for all the other 
expenses connected with the bargain, 
such as sending the leather to Buenos 
Ayres, insurance on it while at sea, 
commission to his agent in Argentina, 
the due proportion of his own office ex- 
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penses at home, and so on, he will find 
that he has pocketed a handsome profit. 
And he will have been enabled to do 
so by the existence of the money mar- 
ket, which provided him with a banker 
prepared to lend him immediate money, 
at the moment when he wanted it, in 
consideration of receiving it back with 
the addition of the rate charged for its 
use, when the date settled at the time 
of the loan arrives. 

John Smith’s case is only one example 
among millions. Besides all the trad- 
ers who want to buy goods cheap in 
one place and sell them at a higher 
price in another, there are contractors 
who want to build railways, dams, 
bridges, canals, sea-walls, waterworks, 
and all the other devices by which the 
forces of nature are tamed and made 
subservient to the uses of mankind; 
manufacturers who spend their time 
in buying steel or raw wool and making 
them into ships or cloth, or in the thou- 
sands of other processes by which raw 
material is worked up into a finished 
product ready for sale; enterprising ad- 
venturers who require the sinews of 
war for a prospecting expedition into 
some far-off waste or wilderness, with 
a view to developing its mineral or 
agricultural resources, and making for- 
tunes out of its mines or harvests; 
financiers who see the chance of a big 
loan operation and require assistance 
for the preliminary expenses; and so 
we could proceed through an intermina- 
ble list until we came at last to the 
mere speculator who thinks he will be 
able to sell a stock, if he had the 
wherewithal to buy a block of it now 
at 85, in a few days’ time at 90. 

In the case of all these traders, manu- 
facturers, adventurers, and speculators, 
it is part of the essence of their daily 
enterprise that for something that they 
propose to buy, or make, or do at the 
present moment they will be able to 
get a price, which tempts them to un- 
dertake the work; in all cases the price 
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is only to be got at some time later on, 
when the work shall have been com- 
pleted; and in all cases the necessary 
work or purchase requires immediate 
expenditure, and so implies the proba- 
ble necessity for borrowing money at 
once and paying a price, or rate, for its 
use—that is to say, paying it back with 
a little more besides when the enter- 
prise has been concluded. 

We thus begin to see the enormous 
importance of the money market in all 
business transactions, a great part of 
which are carried out with the help of 
borrowed money. As the ex-butterman 
used to say in “Our Boys,” money does 
more than make the mare go, it “sets 
the whole stable a-gallopia’.” And if 
we look a little closer we shall see that 
the rate or price paid for the use of 
money will often be so important a con- 
sideration that its cheapness or other- 
wise will turn the scale in favor of, or 
against, the enterprise being carried 
out. 

In the case of John Smith and his 
leather enterprise, cited above, we sup- 
posed him to see the chance of a profit 
of 50 per cent. on his bargain; but it is 
obvious that such big prizes as this do 
not often arise in trade, and that brisk 
competition very quickly cuts the 
profit finer; there would shortly be a 
dozen other Richmonds in the field pre- 
pared to sell leather in Argentina for 
rather less than the original importer, 
and we can easily suppose a case in 
which profits had been brought down 
to such a point that only a margin of 5 
per cent. was left. That is, our friend 
John, instead of being able to rely on 
selling his 10,0001. worth of leather for 
15,0001., as in the happier days when he 
concluded the original bargain, would 
only see a prospect of selling it for 
10,5001. The quickness of the transac- 
tion might still enable him to make a 
profit on these terms, for it will be re- 
membered that it only took him three 
months to buy his goods, ship them, 
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and sell them, and have the proceeds 
remitted. He would thus still be in a 
position to earn 5 per cent. on his en- 
terprise in three months, while the rate 
that he pays for his money is calcu- 
lated per annum, by the year. 

This is a distinction that occasionally 
confuses those who are not used to the 
jargon of the City. At first sight it 
would appear that Smith, if he pays 5 
per cent. for his money and makes a 
profit of 5 per cent. on the bargain, is 
just where he was; but this is not so, 
because of the time question with 
which we are now concerned. A profit 
of 5 per cent. that can be got home in 
three months, or a quarter of a year, is 
clearly a profit at the rate of four times 
as much, or 20 per cent., when we 
reckon it per annum. John Smith is go- 
ing to turn 10,0001. into 10,5001. in three 
months, and, as we saw before, he will 
pay 125/. for the use of the money at 
5 per cent, per annum. But even sv, 
he has only a margin of 3751, and by 
the time that he has paid for freight 
and insurance, commissions and all the 
minor expenses, the profit will have 
been cut so fine that he will probably 
think twice before entering on the risk 
of the enterprise, and engaging his 
credit and setting all his machinery to 
work, and then perhaps finding that his 
market has moved against him, and 
that by the time his leather has reached 
its destination he cannot get more than 
9,5001. for it. 

Thus baldly stated, all this is very 
platitudinous and obvious and tiresome, 
and of course every reader knew it all 
before. Nevertheless it had to be set 
down, because though everybody knows 
it quite well when he or she sees it be- 
fore them, it is often forgotten or not 
allowed for in considering problems 
which it explains. I am laying the 
foundation on which Bank Rate is 
finally to be erected, and must appeal 
for patience in the language of the no- 
tice that used to be put up in music sa- 
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loons in the Far West—“Please do not 
shoot the performer, He is doing his 
Best.” 

We have arrived at the fact that bor- 
rowed money is an important element 
in an enormous number of transactions 
in all kinds of business enterprise, so 
important that the rate or price to be 
paid for its use will often determine 
whether a transaction is to be carried 
out. And we know that Bank Rate is 
the rate at which the Bank of England 
is prepared to lend money. And so we 
begin to see the importance of Bank 
Rate, especially when we add to 
these ingredients the further fact that 
Bank Rate indirectly rules the rates 
at which all the other banks and 
moneylenders in the United Kingdom 
will lend money, and has a consider- 
able effect on the rates asked by 
moneylenders in other countries. And 
now we are beginning to see why 
everybody “makes such a fuss” when 
Bank Rate goes up or down. 

The Bank of England, as is well 
known to every one who has read 
Macaulay’s History, was founded to 
give financial assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of William III, and was 
given a monopoly, as far as joint-stock 
companies were concerned, of banking 
business, which then consisted chiefly 
of issuing notes. Private firms had 
already developed businesses and could 
not be made to suppress themselves; 
but no other company consisting of 
more than six members was allowed 
to start as banker. In 1833 the Bank’s 
monopoly was restricted to a radius 
of 65 miles round London, and at the 
same time it was discovered that even 
the monopoly that it possessed had 
already been upset by the development 
of banking business, which had by this 
time begun to be more and more a 
matter of taking money from depos- 
itors and lending it to borrowers, and 
less a question of issuing notes. This 
development had not been allowed for 


by the terms of the Bank’s charter, 
which only retained for it the exclusive 
right of issuing notes. Consequently 
the Bank’s privilege, which was still 
meant to give it a monopoly of joint- 
stock banking in London, had been 
broken down by an unnoticed develop- 
ment of business; and when the found- 
ers of the London and Westminster 
and Joint Stock Banks decided to form 
joint-stock companies to take deposits 
and carry out all the other details of 
banking business, it was found that as 
long as they refrained from issuing 
notes they could not be prevented from 
establishing themselves in the heart 
of the Bank of England’s privileged 
territory. It4ds a curious and interest- 
ing example of the manner in which 
laws are drawn in England with re- 
sults quite contrary to the intention of 
their introducers. 

The example of the pioneer joint-stock 
banks was quickly followed, but, by an- 
other curious development, the forma- 
tion of all these new rivals, instead of 
degrading the Bank of England to the 
position of a mere one among many, 
established it more firmly than ever, 
as the bell-wether of a numerous and 
fleecy flock. For the new banks found 
it convenient to bank with the Bank of 
England, and deposit with it their 
necessary reserves of cash, apart from 
the small amounts that they kept ready 
in their tills to supply the demands of 
their customers. If you look at the 
balanhce-sheet which your bank tucks 
into the pocket of your passbook every 
half-year, you will see that among its 
assets it includes an item of “cash in 
hand and at the Bank of England.” 
Thus established as the bankers’ bank 
and acquiring a host of new and rich 
customers, who collected deposits for it 
all over the kingdom, the Bank of Eng- 
land was greatly strengthened in its 
position, and was enabled to fulfil 
much more easily and cheaply Its pri- 
mary duties as banker to the Govern- 
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ment and leader of the London money 
market. 

This explanation was necessary, to 
show how it came about that Bank 
Rate indirectly rules the rates at 
which all other banks and money- 
lenders are prepared to lend. There is 
no obligation on other banks, when 
the Bank Rate is raised, to follow it 
by charging more to their customers 
for accommodation, but when the most 
important moneylender leads the way, 
it is natural that others should follow, 
especially when it is a question of 
charging more for an article of general 
use; and it is now established as a 
matter of convention and custom that 
when Bank Rate goes up, the rate that 
the other banks allow to their depos- 
itors—or pay to those who lend them 
money—is also raised, and it follows 
from this that they have to recoup 
themselves by charging more to those 
who borrow money from them. 

As to the effect of a movement in 
Bank Rate on the price of money all 
over the world, this will be better ap- 
preciated when we arrive, later on, at 
the fact that London is not only the 
most important money market in the 
world, but the only money market, in 
the real sense of the phrase, to which 
borrowers can apply. 

If we can now claim to have won 
our way to a point at which the im- 
portance of a movement in Bank Rate 
has been made more or less clear, it 
must be admitted that the question 
why it should move at all has not been 
dealt with. “Why can’t the tiresome 
thing keep quiet,” and why should not 
money always be available at a fixed 
price, without any of these fluctuations 
in its value which startle the nerves 
of the City and cover the contents bills 
of the evening papers with terrifying 
legends in huge letters? 

Bank Rate goes up and down be- 
cause the price of money—of which 
Bank Rate is the most important ex- 
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pressiou—tiuctuates. And the price of 
money fluctuates because it is regu- 
luted, like the price of everything else, 
by variations in the supply and demand, 
1 apologize for the use of this horrid 
old phrase, with its reminiscences of 
the Manchester School and the study 
of political economy, but one cannot 
get away from the fact that if a thing 
is plentiful and not much wanted it 
will be cheap, and if it is scarce and 
wanted eagerly it will be dear. This 
only throws us back on the necessity 
for discovering why money should be 
more plentiful at one time than at an- 
other, and also why the demand for it 
should vary. And perhaps it will be 
worth while first of all to find out what 
money really is. 

Many things have been money at 
various stages of the world’s history. 
In very early days cattle appear to 
have been the chief medium of ex- 
change and standard of value, and we 
find in Homer that expensive treasures 
were assessed as worth so many 
beeves, while a bride is mentioned as 
bringing a dowry of 100 oxen. In this 
connection somebody once perpetrated 
a joke about “current kine of the 
realm,” but perhaps it would be kinder 
to forget it. Tobacco, bullets, hides, 
and many other commodities have ful- 
filled the functions of a currency in 
primitive or frontier communities, the 
chief essential required from this kind 
of money being its ready acceptability 
in the place where it is used. Other 
essentials which the more fastidious 
demands of growing civilization have 
required are portability, durability, 
and, as far as possible, steadiness in 
value. These essentials have been 
found best in the precious metals, gold 
and silver, which were the money of 
the Middle Ages, and still are impor- 
tant items in the fluid and elusive com- 
pound which is the money of to-day. 

In the richest and most civilized 
countries gold has gradually ousted 
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silver, and as a medium of exchange 
has been itself, to a great extent, 
ousted by paper, though it still re- 
mains the basis on which the paper is 
ostensibly founded. ‘The circulation of 
bank notes, payable on demand in gold, 
was the first step towards this general 
use of paper money, and now in the 
United Kingdom—the country in which 
banking facilities have been brought to 
their highest perfection—bank notes 
have themselves been largely super: 
seded by the safer and more convenient 
cheque, the most perfect form of credit 
instrument that has yet been devised. 

In England the use of paper money 
has been developed to such a high 
point that it has been calculated that 
nearly 99 per cent. of our monetary 
transactions are carried through with- 
out the use of coin; but it must be re- 
membered that gold, coined or in the 
form of bullion, is always at the back 
of the paper. Every bank note is a 
promise to pay gold to the bearer on 
demand; every cheque gives the holder 
a right to demand notes or gold. Con- 
sequently, though our development of 
the use of paper money has economized 
the use of gold to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, every piece of paper is still a 
certificate representing a right to so 
much gold, and as we shall see later, 
it is only in England that this is so, 
not only in theory but in practice. 

The consequence of this important 
fact is that the supply of inmoney de- 
pends to a certain definite extent on 
the supply of gold. There is, of course, 
never enough gold in the country te 
eash all the pieces of paper that are 
flying about in payment for all kinds 
of transactions; this is not necessary, 
because most of the pieces of paper are 
mere book entries between banks, and 
are crossed off against one another 
without intervention of coin, so that a 
store of gold is only wanted for the 
few cases in which coin is used, and 
to act as a reserve in the case of emer- 





geucy. But it is admitted as an axiom 
of sound banking that a certain amount 
of actual gold must be held in the 
country—the chief store being kept in 
the vaults of the Bank of England— 
to protect the mercantile community 
against the awkward consequences 
that would ensue if anything like a 
scramble for the metal took place. 

Thus it comes about that most mon- 
etary transactions are now carried out 
by the exchange of pieces of paper, but 
the supply of money depends, indefi- 
nitely and to a certain extent, on the 
supply of gold. 

That the demand for money should 
tiuctuate is also obviously reasonable. 
At first sight it would seem that every- 
hody always wants as much money as 
he can get, and in this sense it may be 
said that the demand for money is in- 
variabie, inexhaustible, and incalcu- 
lable. But the demand for money, in 
the sense in which the phrase is used 
in mercantile circles, means a demand 
for loans on the part of folk who have 
the necessary security to offer and 
credit to pledge; and they naturally 
expand their demands when they see 
a chance of using money profitably in 
any kind of enterprise or speculation. 
Consequently the demand increases 
when trade is active and a general 
spirit of buoyant enterprise is abroad 
in mercantile circles. There is also a 
regular tidal movement in the demand 
for money, when crops are harvested 
either at home or abroad. This makes 
itself felt keenly, for in the far-off 
country districts where banking is little 
developed, crop movements require 
actual currency to finance them, and 
consequently we find that in the au- 
tumn season there is, under normal 
circumstances, a regular demand for 
gold in the great agricultural countries 
such as the United States, Egypt. and 
Argentina. Hence it is that in the au- 
tumn we commonly hear of “tight 
money” in the City. 
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We have thus arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions: That the Bank Rate, 
or price at which the Bank of England 
will lend money, rules the rates 
charged by other moneylenders in Eng. 
land, and affects those current else- 
where; that money is wanted when 
trade and speculation are active and 
when crops are being harvested; and 
that the supply of money depends to 
a certain extent on the amount of gold 
which is held in the vaults of the Bank 
of England. 

A demand for money in the United 
Kingdom is naturally met by drafts on 
this store kept by the Bank of Eng- 
land. We have seen that it is the 
bankers’ bank, and consequently has 
to meet any requirements that fall on 
the other banks. But it also is true 
that a demand for money in the great 
producing countries abroad also falls 
to a greater or less extent on the Bank 
of England. This happens partly be- 
eause England is the only country 
which has sufficient commercial cour- 
age and self-reliance to buy the goods 
that all other lands produce, without 
imposing artificial restraints on their 
importation, and so is the great mart to 
which all surplus produce tends to be 
sent. The magnitude of her purchases, 
especially when crops and raw mate- 
rial are coming to market, gives the 
sellers the right to demand gold, and 
gold is practically an English product 
owing to the large number of gold 
mines in other countries owned by 
English shareholders. But another 
very important reason why a demand 
for gold elsewhere is likely to fall on 
London lies in the fact that of the 
great financial centres London is the 
only one in which the obligation to pay 
gold, immediately and on demand, is 
recognized as an essential part of the 
banking system. Any one who re- 
ceives a cheque in England can get 
gold for it or Bank of England notes; 
and he can then take the Bank of 
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England notes to the Bank and change 
them, there and then, into sovereigns. 
No other centre gives this facility. If 
it does not suit the Bank of France to 
part with gold, a holder of its notes is 
liable to be paid in silver five-franc 
pieces, mere tokens, intrinsically worth 
about half their face value. In Ger- 
many the obligation to pay gold exists 
in theory, but in practice the Reichs- 
bank makes matters so unpleasant to 
those who ask it for gold when it 
does not want to part with it that even 
“Captain von Kipenick” would hesi- 
tate about raiding its store. In New 
York it is generally easy to obtain 
gold; a holder of a draft on a New 
York Bank asks to have it paid in gold 
certificates, one of the many forms of 
American paper currency, and ex- 
changes the certificates into gold at 
the Treasury. But the possession of a 
credit in New York does not give an 
absolute right to a gold certificate, and 
it is quite conceivable that the supply 
of them might be made difficult. It fol- 
lows from this great advantage—the 
importance of which it is difficult for 
those not actually engaged in business 
to measure—possessed by London as a 
monetary centre, that London is the 
world’s banker, and that commercial 
transactions all over the world are set- 
tled by a draft on London, the only 
place where the possession of a draft 
gives the immediate and unquestioned 
right to its equivalent in gold. And 
here we see a very important reason 
why active trade elsewhere is likely to 
affect, sooner or later, the Bank's store 
of gold. 

And if any accident happens any- 
where, if one of those moments arrives 
when 


the teeming earth 
is with a kind of colic pinch’d and 
vexed, 


and a San Francisco earthquake re- 
sults, we find that British Insurance 
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companies, with their enormous world- 
wide business, have to make good 
nearly half the realized losses, and 
here again is another pull on London’s 
gold store. 

So that when we have active trade 
all over the world, with great expan- 
sion and development going on in more 
backward countries, and at the same 
time there is great speculative activity 
among the dare-devil operators of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and then 
the autumn season arrives with har- 
vests to be financed and paid for, and 
at the same time San Francisco claims 
are coming forward for settlement, and 
fears of Socialistic legisiation at home 
are making investors put money into 
foreign securities and so increasing the 
pull that foreign countries have on our 
gold store, it is not surprising to find 
that the gold in the Bank’s vaults has 
been reduced to a point at which the 
directors are obliged to take energetic 
measures for its protection. 

And this they do by raising the rate 
or price at which they will lend money, 
and so influencing all the other money- 
lenders in London to do the same. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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And the result of this measure is that 
money in London is worth a higher 
price, and foreign traders and finan- 
ciers are encouraged not to withdraw 
money from London but to leave it 
there, and to send more money te Lon- 
don, to earn the high rates that it com- 
mands. And so, though London cannot 
get much gold out of other foreign cen- 
tres, because of the difficulties that 
they place, as we have seen, in the 
way of its export, a high Bank Rate 
checks its withdrawal and enables us 
to keep the proceeds of our gold mines 
as they come in from South Africa and 
elsewhere. 

As originally given, the above expla- 
nation of the Bank Rate and its move- 
ments was summed up by the com- 
ment that “it all seems very stupid.” 
I agreed readily, and, hoping that fem- 
inine intuition might flash out a new 
and ideal currency system, free from 
barbaric dependence on the supply of 
a metal, pressed for a suggestion of 
improvement. But our hostess gave 
the signal and the opportunity was 
lost. 

Hartley Withers. 
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To'kaya was a fine specimen of a 
Malay of the last generation. He was 
some fifty years old, but time had had 
little apparent effect upon his wiry 
agile frame. He was a short man, not 
more than five feet four inches in 
height, of neat trim build, with square 
shoulders and small hands and feet; he 
had little superfiuous flesh, but the 
curves of his arms and chest showed a 
muscular development considerably 
greater than would have been expected. 
His head was small and well shaped. 
its poorest feature being a broad and 
somewhat flat nose. The whole of his 


scalp was clean shaven, and chin and 
cheeks were kept free of occasional 
hairs by the use of tweezers. The 
striking feature of his face was a small, 
fierce, closely cropped moustache of 
rather coarse, bristly hairs, whose al- 
most snowy whiteness afforded a bril- 
liant contrast to the smoothness of his 
face and head and to the rich olive 
brown of his complexion. His eyes 
were somewhat sunken, with an ex- 
pression of suffering and patience, but 
the crows’ feet at their corners often 
curved into unexpected lines of humor. 
In every expression the old man showed 
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the quiet dignity and self-respect of the 
true Malay. 

Round his waist he wore the national 
garment, a sarong, which is in shape 
like a somewhat wide sack with the 
bottom cut off. His coat was nearly 
as primitive, for it was innocent of but- 
tons and could only be put on and 
taken off by being pulled over the head. 
A big colored handkerchief was tied 
round his forehead, with a fantastic 
peak carefully arranged in front. Sa- 
rong, coat and handkerchief were all of 
native Malay weaving and colored with 
native dyes, and nothing could be more 
simple, or more effective and becoming 
to the wearer. 

We took boat at the mouth of one of 
the rivers; the Malays at first using 
their paddles in the tidal waters, where 
the inflowing tide bore us swiftly past 
mangrove-covered banks, and after- 
wards exchanging their paddles for 
poles when at last a sandy bottom was 
reached. We poled slowly against a 
strong current until the river became 
so narrow and so shallow that further 
progress by boat was difficult. Then 
we left the river and struck inland at 
right angles to it. For a whole day 
we made our way along a narrow track 
through dense forest, where the great 
trees afforded shade and coolness even 
at midday. At sunset we camped on a 
ridge that formed the water-shed be- 
tween the river we had left and the 
one for which we were making. An 
armful of leaves was thrown down to 
make a bed for each, and a deftly 
plaited screen of wild palm leaves was 
placed over the beds to keep off the 
dew. 

We heard, two or three times during 
the night, the trumpeting of some wild 
elephants that had been alarmed by 
meeting our tracks. The next morning 
we continued our journey, which lay 
through dense forest the whole day, 
and emerged at nightfall upon a little 
village on the bank of the river we 
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sought. Here we requisitioned a dug- 
out, and the next morning started down 
stream. 

The pleasant, easy progress of the 
boat, which was carried by the swift 
current and only required the gentlest 
paddling to give it steering-way, was a 
welcome rest after days of laborious 
poling and travelling. To’Kaya and 
I sat under a little awning made of 
palm leaves sewn together, and talked 
the long day away, while reach after 
reach the bends of the river opened a 
gleaming way before us, and reach after 
reach the forest-clad banks closed in 
behind us. The small Malay clearings 
that appeared at intervals on the banks 
only accentuated the sense of the over- 
powering dominion and vastness of the 
all-encompassing forest. Its mastery 
held us, and our conversation, for the 
most part, turned upon its inhabitants, 
both animal and supernatural. Thus 
we came to the discussion of were- 
tigers, which are in the Malay Penin- 
sula the counterpart of the were-wolves 
of Europe. The existence of were- 
tigers no Malay doubts, and the popu- 
lar belief is that the men from the 
district of Korinchi in Sumatra have 
the power of assuming the form of a 
tiger at will, and that in this guise they 
range the forest, hunting the wild game 
and, occasionally, killing mankind. 

The Korinchi men, who are mostly 
pedlars of cloths, naturally resent the 
imputation, and contend that it is only 
some of the men of Chenaku, a sub- 
district of Korinchi, who have this un- 
holy power. But, as the contention ad- 
mits the existence of the power 
amongst certain of the suspected class, 
the Malays of the Peninsula are only 
strengthened in their opinion, and be- 
lieve the charge to be true of all Ko- 
rinchis. To’Kaya told me of a village 
where for some months the fowls had 
been harried by a tiger, or panther 
(both of which are known to the Ma- 
lays by the same generic term), and 
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where one day a Korinchi man, lying 
sick with fever in the house of the 
head-man, who had had pity on him, 
had vomited quantities of undigested 
chickens’ feathers. 

I, in my turn, told him a story that I 
had heard in the reaches near the 
source of the Slim River. There, in 
an isolated hill padi clearing, lived a 
Malay, his wife, and their two children 
—young boys of the age when they 
learn to read the Koran. One night 
came a rap at the door of the house, 
which, like all Malay dwellings, was 
built upon posts some ten feet above 
the ground. In answer to a demand 
from the father as to who was at the 
door and what was wanted, a voice re- 
plied, ““‘We ask for a light; our torches 
are extinguished, and we have still 
some distance to go to the house where 
we are expected.” Now, it is well 
known that this is a common device of 
jinns and evil spirits to obtain admis- 
sion to a house, and one should always 
beware of opening the door to give a 
light to a stranger who pretends to be 
belated. Well, the two boys, while 
the father was questioning and 
cross-questioning the stranger, slipped 
out of the house by the ladder 
behind the kitchen. Excited by the 
visit of a stranger at such an hour, 
they moved silently along the ground 
under the bamboo flooring to peep up- 
wards at the threshold. There, on the 
rung of the ladder next below the door, 
stood a man talking to their, father; 
but, even while he spoke, a tail striped 
in black and yellow dropped down be- 
hind his legs, and then up and down 
his lower limbs ran successive ripples 
of change and color. The toes became 
talons, the feet turned to paws, and 
the knee-joints, already striped with 
the awful black and yellow, were turn- 
ing from front to back. 

And all the time, the human face of 
the creature was giving specious ex- 
planations to the questions of the mas- 
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ter of the house. Half in fascination, 
half in desperation, the two boys seized 
the tail that dangled before them, and 
shouted to their father to kill the thing. 
But before he could reach for -his 
spear, the animal, now nearly all tiger, 
tore itself from the puny grasp of the 
youngsters and fied into the darkness 
of the forest. 

Though I did not tell the story as a 
true one, To’Kaya shook his head and 
said, “That was a narrow escape; but 
it is fitting that we should talk of were- 
tigers, for here in the village of Ben- 
tong, which we are approaching, there 
was a were-tiger not many years ago.” 

This is the story—not, it will be seen, 
in the form in which To’Kaya told it, 
but as I have reconstructed it. 

A few years ago, Bentong—a_ vil- 
lage of considerable importance in a 
sparsely populated district, for it con- 
sisted of some fifty houses—had suf- 
fered much from the depredations of a 
tiger. Scarcely a month passed with- 
out a buffalo or two being taken, and 
the Malays were in despair. They had 
tied up goats with spring guns set over 
them, and they had made elaborate 
traps, like gigantic mouse-traps, baited 
with dogs. Bui the tiger would have 
none of them, and the Malays were be- 
ginning to talk of abandoning the vil- 
lage, for they depended upon the buf- 
faloes to plough the padi fields, and 
their possible extermination meant 
nothing less than utter ruin. 

Such was the state of things in Ben- 
tong when, late one afternoon, in 
drenching rain and growing darkness, 
an old Korinchi pedlar named Haji 
Brahim was hastening towards the vil- 
lage, where he intended to spend the 
night. He had a_ regular round 
through the district, in which he had 
been known for years: and the next 
day would peddle cloths and silks to 
the women-folk, collect his small debts, 
and then move on to the next village. 
The inclement weather and slippery 
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path had made him much later than 
he had expected, for, like every one else 
in the district, he had heard of the 
Bentong tiger. He was making his 
way somewhat nervously, therefore, 
hoping that every turn in the narrow 
forest track would disclose the village 
clearing, when he was panic-stricken to 
hear the tiger roar within a short dis- 
tance of him. Shaking with fear, he 
ran for his life towards the village. He 
had not gone far before he came on 
a tiger trap built at the side of the 
track, ready set with its bait of vil- 
lage cur and with the door wide open. 
Struck by the idea that the timbers, 
which would keep a tiger in, would 
also keep one out, he dropped on his 
hands and knees, crawled in, and let 
the heavy door fall behind him. And 
when the tiger roared again in still 
loser proximity, on one occasion 
within a few feet of him, and contin- 
ued to roar in the vicinity at intervals 
throughout the night, he forgave the 
presence of the unclean dog that cow- 
ered beside him, and blessed the 
thought that had led him to seek such 
a refuge. 

When morning broke. it found him 
stiff and shivering from the effects of 
the night’s rain, the exposure and the 
cramped position, but it found him 
alive, and for that he added special 
thanksgiving to the morning prayer of 
every Muhammadan believer. He dis- 
covered that from the inside of the trap 
he was unable to raise the heavy fall- 
ing door, but remained where he was, 
content with the knowledge that before 
long some one would certainly pass 
along the track. In this he was not 
disappointed, for soon he heard a man 
approaching, and shouted to him for as- 
sistance. The man looked round him 
on all sides, but failed to discover 
whence the voice came. 

“Where are you?” he replied. 

“Here! Here in the tiger trap!’ 

The Malay came up, and, peering 
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into the darkness of the trap, cried, 
“Who are you? What is it?” 

“It is I, Haji Brahim,” was the an- 
swer. “I am in the tiger trap.” 

The man peered yet closer, his some- 
what dull wits puzzled by the strange- 
ness of the situation, and then suddenly 
recognized the features of the captive. 
As suddenly a light struck him: “It is 
Haji Brahim, the Korinchi,” he yelled, 
in an access of terror. He forgot the 
helpless position of the inmate of the 
trap: he could only realize one fact— 
that the tiger which for so long had 
been the pest of Bentong was a were- 
tiger; and without another word he 
turned and ran down the track as 
though he ran for his life. 

The boom of the mosque drum soon 
reverberated through the village, and 
in answer to its summons every able 
bodied Malay thronged to the house of 
the chief, Raja Alang. The man who 
had given the alarm told his story, and 
then, after due deliberation and con- 
sultation, the men proceeded to visit 
the tiger-trap. The raja led the way, 
and behind him crowded the Malays, 
each armed with a spear and with a 
belt full of krises and daggers. As 
they left the cultivated area, and en- 
tered the forest, they strung out into 
single line upon the narrow track, 
again massing in thick array behind 
the raja when they reached the trap. 
Raja Alang stepped up to the door and 
demanded of the prisoner, ‘‘What is the 
name of this work?” 

The old man’s heart sank at the tone 
of the stern inquiry. During the long 
weary vigil of the night it had not oc- 
curred to him to connect his nationality 
with the fact of his entering the trap; 
the villager’s alarm had been a shock 
to him, but he had persuaded himself 
that it was the mere temporary panic 
of an ignorant clown. But he now 
saw that he was on bis trial. 

“Let me out,” he pleaded. “Let me 
out, and I will explain everything.” 
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“That cannot be,” replied the raja. 
“First you must explain how you came 
to be in this trap.” 

“Yes,” agreed the voices in the back- 
ground, “for who would release a tiger 
when once it is caught?” 

“How came you here? Was it not 
you whom we heard roaring last 
night?’ demanded the raja. 

“No, raja, no,” answered the old ped- 
lar; “the tiger, which is always here, 
roared close to me last night, and it 
was to save my life that I ran into this 
trap.” 

“Can any one believe such a story?” 
murmured the crowd. 

“The sole of your foot on the crown 
of my head, raja; have not you and all 
these men known me for many years? 
Am I not an old man and feeble, and 
could I do such a thing as this that you 
think of me?” 

“But who ever heard of an honest 
man in a tiger-trap?” reiterated with 
dull persistency the voices behind the 
raja. 

“The tracks will prove the truth of 
what I say,” cried the pedlar. 

The justice of the contention appealed 
to all, and the ground was carefully 
examined. But the crowd had obliter- 
ated the footprints round the trap, and 
all that could be seen were the tiger’s 
tracks following a wild game path to 
its junction with the main forest path, 
and then losing themselves in the tram- 
pled ground around the trap. 

The inspection was carried out thor- 
oughly and impartially, and its result, 
which of course tended to confirm the 
suspicions of the Malays, was com- 
municated to the trembling cap- 
tive. 

“But I can prove that I left the vil- 
lage of Siputeh yesterday afternoon to 
come to Bentong. Every one saw me 
there,” wept the old man. ; 

“That may be,”’ retorted some one in 
the crowd, with relentless logic, “‘but it 
is of last night that we talk. The tiger 
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was here last night, and you are in the 
tiger-trap this morning.” 

The pedlar, who throughout had been 
on his hands and knees, the only posi- 
tion of which the cramped space of the 
trap would permit, seeing the futility 
of argument, turned his face up to the 
judges who stood massed in front of 
the trap, and tried through his tears to 
recognize them. 

He called to the village imaum, and 
offered to swear on the Koran of the 
mosque, in any form of oath that might 
be imposed, that his story was true. 
But though the Malays are, as a rule, 
in favor of the ordeal by oath, they 
felt at once that there was an obvious 
objection to its use in this case. The 
question which they had to decide was. 
whether their captive was an ordinary 
Malay, like themselves, or that awful 
horror, a were-tiger. It was plain that 
a creature so unnatural as that which 
they imagined their prisoner to be, 
would not hesitate to forswear itself in 
order to attain its liberty: not only, 
then, would the oath fail in its effect, 
but their mosque and Koran would 
have been polluted by the presence and 
touch of the unclean thing. 

When this last resource failed him, 
the poor old man cried to those who 
had known him longest and best, and 
begged for his life for pity’s sake: he 
promised to do anything that was 
asked of him, and if necessary to leave 
the country for ever. But the Malays 
did not dare to let themselves be in- 
fluenced by any thoughts of pity or 
compassion. They had to decide a 
question upon which their herds, their 
crops, and their very lives depended. 
and that question was put to them, 
with Malay terseness and directness, 
by the raja. 

“If we open the trap door and let this, 
that we have here now, go loose, what 
is our position?” he said, turning to the 
men who leant upon their spears be- 
hind him. 
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In answer, a Malay, whose chief 
wealth lay in his diminishing herd of 
buffaloes, stood forth. 

“Who of us has not lost one or more 
of his buffaloes? Who does not know 
that these Kornichis can turn them- 
selves into tigers? Did we not all hear 
the tiger roar last night? Have we 
not got his tracks here? And here, 
where the tracks lead up to the trap, 
have we not, by the grace of Allah, got 
the Korinchi trapped? What more?’ 


“What more?” said old To’Kaya, 
turning to me as he ended his story. 
“At a sign from the raja, one of the 
men stepped up to the trap, and thrust- 
ing through the open bars of the wood- 
work, drove his spear through the old 
man’s side.” 

For a moment I was silent with hor- 
ror, and then said, “Pity for an old 
man to die in such a manner.” 

“What pity does a tiger show?” re- 
torted To’Kaya, “and what pity can it 
expect? And that the man was a 
were-tiger who can doubt? It was not 
that he was unjustly or unfairly tried. 
The men of Bentong had known Haji 
Brahim for many years, and against 
him, as a man, they had no ill feeling: 
the raja, Raja Alang, whom we shall 
see in the village if we stop the boat 
and call in, is both mild and just. And 
was not the case too clear for any other 
punishment? If a woman is accused 
of sin, or a man of murder, and evi- 
dence not half so strong as that in this 
ease is advanced against them in the 
justice halls of the states under British 
rule, nay, even in the great Court 
House of Singapore, does not the judge 
convict them?” 

I made an expostulation, and was 
painfully aware of its feebleness. 

To'Kavra bowed politely, and replied, 
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“That may be, but I ask again, have 
not men been hanged on slighter evi- 
dence?” 

I could not think of a suitable reply; 
and it must be remembered that I was 
on a somewhat delicate mission in a 
state of which To’Kaya was one of the 
principal chiefs. 

There was therefore silence for a 
space as our little boat broke the 
sparkle of the water. We were now 
passing the village; the banks were 
covered with green turf cropped close 
by buffaloes, a few of whom, animals 
that perhaps had seen the tiger which 
poor Haji Brahim had met, raised their 
heads to stare at us. Farther back 
from the river was a grove of cocoanut 
palms, whose slender heads and grace- 
ful curves were outlined against the 
blue sky, and at their feet, dotted at 
intervals, were the Malay houses, 
which are built of bamboo and plaited 
bertam palm fronds, and whose color 
is that of ripe dead leaves. A woman 
was pounding rice with a pestle worked 
by her foot, and in the river a number 
of children were playing and splashing; 
but the men, for the most part, were in 
their houses, seeking a refuge from 
the heat of the day. Then suddenly a 
little dug-out shot forth from the bank 
to cross the river. One man poled, an- 
other steered with a paddle, and in 
the centre sat a fine-looking old Malay. 

“It is Raja Alang,” said To’Kaya. 

We stopped for a while, to exchange 
the greetings and the courtesies due to 
and expected from our various ranks. 
Then we parted, and at the next bend 
of the river the great forest swept 
down again to the bank on either side, 
shutting us off from the view of aught 
else, and telling us that the little vil- 
lage of Bentong now lay behind 


us. 
George Maxiell. 
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By A FRONTIERSMAN. 


I was killing an hour in Soho when 
I ran into Cross, hot-foot from the 
East. We met in a dingy passage 
leading out of Newton Court, where 
remnants of second-hand furniture, ill- 
protected from the rain by awnings, 
were set half across the pavement to 
tempt poor souls who meditated mar- 
riage and housekeeping on twenty or 
thirty shillings a week. The squalid 
front of Newton Court, a mountain of 
ugly tenements intersected by iron 
staircases and girded at every story 
by iron banister rails, shadowed the 
passage uncompromisingly and spelt 
gloom. The air and dinginess were 
oppressive, and one felt a great pity for 
the denizens of the place. A loiterer 
was eyeing a dilapidated bath, black and 
rusty with its cracked paint, a bait for 
some rich eccentric. Our eyes met in a 
chipped mirror with grotesque distor- 
tions, and he turned uneasily to ex- 
amine other things which he seemed 
anxious to carry over the way,— 
shabby, worm-eaten chests of drawers, 
shredded horse-hair chairs, and an ot- 
toman which looked as if it had once 
been garish, and was now covered with 
pathetic remnants of books marked 2d. 
each, and so detached from all human 
interest that one felt they could only 
be bought for ostentation. The rain 
trickled through the awning, and I was 
just thinking of the East, particularly 
a corner of it which seemed to me the 
most perfect antithesis to al this, when 
I ran into Cross, the very man with 
whom I had shared this little antitheti- 
cal paradise not so many months be- 
fore. 

It was the old furniture, the symbol 
of all our fictitious standards and 
needs, that set me thinking of India. 
From pitying people who have made 


such lumbers as necessary to them- 
selves as a roof over their heads, one’s 
thoughts would naturally turn to hap- 
pier folk who often need no roof at all, 
to a land of strong sunshine and clean 
air. For the drabness of London, far 
more than one realizes, may be 
charged to its sunlessness,—the drab- 
ness alike of its facts and its ideals. 
Everywhere that the sun shines, and 
one may count on its shining through 
the greater part of the year, there will 
be found a larger measure of peace, 
fewer needs, a simpler standard of 
living. And this is so true that it 
might almost be said that the aggre- 
gate peace of mind of any people could 
be gauged by the number of months or 
weeks in the year it is possible for 
them to lie down and go to sleep in 
the open air. Apply the test to London 
and Ganjam. There the man who has 
failed, to take the case of the abject 
poor, can lie down anywhere in the 
sun or shade and rest; no policeman 
will disturb him, and he can build 
himself a shelter if he needs it. The 
poor are fed without contempt, so long 
as there is no famine and there is 
enough to go round. In London pov- 
erty is made hideous by the fear of 
having nowhere to sleep, of being left 
out in the street, on the pavement, in 
the gutter, in the cold and the wet; by 
the horror of not being respectable, of 
not having (more than not being) this 
or that. Here and there, too, men are 
trying to push one another off the 
plank. But here the game is crueller, 
as the plank spans an abyss. The 
death of a starved ryot in a famine 
district must be euthanasia compared 
with being submerged in London. 
The mar who sees this will be a sun- 
worshipper. Gloom and cold and fog 
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and fighting on a plank have strength- 
ened us, but they have made us sad, 
vulgar and shabby-genteel. 

The unsophisticated Hindu entering 
London would be bewildered by the 
number of its totems and fetishes, and 
the elaborate decencies for which so 
many people live unnatural and inde- 
cent lives, stifling honest instincts or 
diverting them into unwholesome chan- 
nels for the sake of stiff collars and 
a meaningless uniformity of apparel. 
Be would -find nothing in London as 
God made it; the second-hand furniture 
shop, the plush and varnish of Sub- 
urbia, would fill him with uneasiness. 
I can imagine him routed by Newton 
Court, distressed in a stupid uninquir- 
ing way, as a bird that has lit on a 
grimy collier in its passage South. 
Pedda Logidi, to give his home a name, 
would gleam at the end of a vista in- 
tolerably remote. A _ clean, sunlit 
courtyard and a whitewashed room; 
green leaves for table service; for 
clothes, a shift to wind round him: for 
his penates, nothing but a mat or two, 
a charpoy, and a few burnished ves- 
sels, scrupulously clean; for ornament, 
whatever mystic designs he might 
choose to trace in chalk on the lintel or 
threshold, and a garland of mangoe- 
leaves hung over the door for luck. A 
place to sleep soundly in and wake 
every morning to the music of rustling 
palm-leaves bowing rhythmically in 
harmony with the faint hum of birds 
and insects and the tinkling bells of 
the cattle going out to pasture. 

I was seeing this eye to eye with 
him, when there came a swinging step 
behind, then a violent blow on my 
shoulder, and I turned to find my 
friend standing there to attention with 
a certain glow in his eyes, but speech- 
less with the impulse of the race to let 
an encounter explain itself with as lit- 
tle help as possible. 

“Isn’t this fine?” 
words. 


were his first 
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“Isn't what tine?” 

“Why, this,” he said, swinging his 
stick round to indicate the derelict 
furniture, the chipped mirror, the dis- 
mal fruit-stall, the web of suspended 
telephone wire, and the uncompromis- 
ing front of Newton Count. 

“I was thinking of Pedda Logidi,” I 
said. 

“Oh yes, Pedda Logidi! But come 
along; I want to soak in this.” 

He linked his arm in mine and 
swung into Gerrard Street, treading 
air. I let him rave, for I knew how it 
all struck him. He still saw London 
as we saw it in the wilderness, as most 
exiles do in distant parts of the earth, 
thinking of it as the home of romance, 
the epitome of the human race, a city 
prolific in adventure. All this which 
seemed to me so grimy and squalid and 
repulsive was to him a facet merely 
of a dearly-recovered possession; it 
stood for his dreams of the place in 
far lands, and he was turning the 
crystal dotingly. Now it was Soho. 
To-night it would be the West End. 
In the meantime everything was good, 
even the poisonous prints and drinks 
and smokes displayed in the shop-win- 
dows. He lingered enchanted in a 
muggy current of air that oozed from 
a French restaurant, carrying the sa- 
vor of onions and pot au feu across 
the pavement. He found joy in the 
modest assurance of a group of French 
laundresses seen through a basement 
window ironing linen, the sleeves of 
their gray print dresses turned up at 
the elbow. “Purdah Nashin” was on 
his lips contemptuously as we pulled 
up in Soho Square. 

Here weeping plane-trees were scat- 
tering their sparse leaves. Their 
trunks, blotched and scored like dom- 
inoes where the gritty bark had fallen, 
took on a spectral white from the re- 
flections of the electric light, which 
quivered on the railings, the dripping 
pavement, and the gray behind every- 
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thing. A fog was creeping up, so that 
the gaunt houses which flanked the 
garden on all sides were made barely 
discernable by dim lights penetrating 
curtains and drawn blinds. Not a 
hundred yards off rose and fell the 
insistent roar of Oxford Street, while 
the only immediate sign of life 
at our feet was a cat dejectedly 
seeking a dry place. 

And this was the London we had 
personified in the stillness of forests,— 
a city impersonal, but remembering, 
appreciative even sometimes, as when 
one dreams of the echo of one’s feet 
on her pavements as the sound of a 
earess. Did Cross, I wondered, now 
that he had come back, his work done, 
expect to find a ripple on her face, and 
in the deeps somewhere a pebble to 
mark an endeavor. I had laughed at 
him once for falling into dreams over 
a scrap of tin or some civilized relic, 
valued because it must have passed by 
the banks of the Thames, just as a 
lover is moved to reverie over a relic 
of his mistress. But there was the 
picture,—cranes and barges and hur- 
rying feet over Hungerford Bridge. 

It was always one of our amuse- 
ments to visualize London. I remem- 
ber how, in the wilds, a book had twice 
the charm if the scene were laid there; 
how, when we read that Major Pen- 
dennis walked down Jermyn Street, 
we remembered the times we had 
walked down Jermyn Street ourselves, 
and the times we would walk down 
Jermyn Street again, if the good God 
were compassionate. I remember 
Cross sitting up half the night over a 
trashy novel because the scene was 
laid in Holland Park, and eagerly turn- 
ing the pages in the hope that a police- 
man would turn down some lane that 
he knew, or a hansom pull up In a fa- 
miliar street.- And in Europe he could 


not have read beyond the first chapter. 
And here he was, come back Into it 
all with the old freshness. 


He had left 
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a land of sunshine, greenery, and vis- 
ible content, a semi-outdoor life, horses 
which the West denied him,—for in 
London he could not afford a hack,— 
and an endless belt of wood, and hill 
and marsh-land which might have been 
his own preserve, and was seldom dis- 
turbed save by the crack of his own 
gun. And what, you may well ask, 
had London to offer in exchange for all 
this? Whatever it might be, he was 
well content. His ideal had not yet 
failed him. Standing there in Soho 
Square, I could piece it together more 
or less from tags of camp talk 
heard and remembered in the Maliahs. 
For the zest of the man made his 
words oddly memorable. He was one 
of those spontaneous souls whose 
thoughts run naturally into words, who 
seem to have no thought of—certainly 
no affectation of—reserve, and happily 
no need of it. 

First in his perspective, I think, 
gleamed that curve of lights by the 
embankment from Charing Cross to 
Waterloo Bridge, and the gardens be- 
hind, which is Adelphi Terrace, with 
the windows looking out over the 
Thames, where hobnob the votaries of 
the Muses; and this, he thought, was 
the finest view in the world. Near by, 
in eddies off the Strand and Fleet 
Street, are the dens of men who write, 
old friends who still dream in familiar 
rooms, where walls and shelves dimly 
indicate their visions. And beyond, 
only a mile or two to north and west, 
in squares and streets and crescents, 
are the dozen or more houses where 
one is made welcome. Here are 
women like none else in the world, 
beautiful every one of them in some 
respect or other, buoyant and easy of 
gait, tall, fair, with clear, quiet eyes 
and voices rich as the tones of a bell. 
He could not speak of London without 
rhapsody! 

What a home-coming his must have 
been! Suez passed, one can imagine the 
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first contact with Europe in the white 
crowds of Marseilles and Paris. ‘These 
are good, but unsatisfying, landmarks 
on the path. Then the chalk cliffs of 
Dover, where is real earth, nurse ot 
the whitest men on earth—soil, one 
feels, of which a grain must have more 
virtue than tons of Asiatic rubble. 
Here John of Gaunt’s words, freshly 
remembered, warm the blood like wine, 
as one steps ashore and leaves the 
waters 


as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 


Charing Cross receives one, grim, 
friendly, and demoniac, with its shrill 
insistent traffic. Then out into the 
streets, to drift aimlessly, ecstatically 
in the crowd. 
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I left London for a month, and came 
‘back to find Cross disconsolate. Take 
a man from Gilgit or Kentung, plant 
him in the Strand, and he will feel just 
as young as the day he went away. 
And every time he revisits London the 
old illusions will come back and stay 
with him for at least ten days, just as 
if everything had stood still in the 
interval of his absence, ready for him 
to come home and pick up the thread. 

But the new zest is short-lived. It 
may be we have not the buoyancy we 
had, though we keep youth longer than 
stay-at-home folk, whom we find dis- 
proportionately aged and disciplined. 
Cross was disappointed. Old friends, 
of course, had not changed, but others 
with whom he used to be fairly in- 
timate quite failed in their well-meant 
efforts to appear cordial A. was 
smothered in the defensive wrappings 
of etiquette; B. submerged in a com- 
monplace marriage; C. absorbed in the 
routine of business. Their coldness 
was quite unconscious; and Cross laid 
the blame, perhaps unjustly, on an of- 
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fice or an unimaginative wife, while, 
as a matter of fact, A., B., and C. had 
probably obeyed the laws of civiliza- 
tion, which overlook wild men of the 
woods, and leave them with the in- 
stincts of a schoolboy or a savage. 

Speaking ingenuously as one of 
these, with whom ten years more or 
less of the open air must have made 
him kin,—a kinship which ten days of 
London confirmed,—my friend was 
wondering if A., B., and C. ever realize 
how depressing they and their city are 
to men from the frontiers. It was 
nearly ten years since Cross had last 
set foot in London, and he had re- 
turned to find things very much 
changed. Perhaps the change was in 
himself.. A life under broad skies may 
have reduced him to paganism. Any- 
how, he was disappointed in London. 
I do not.'record this because I think 
London will be concerned at his criti- 
cisms, but because there must be many 
Londoners’ who would like to know 
how they appear to simpler folk. I 
have always found that evolved people 
are much more interested in savages 
than savages are in evolution. Cross 
must be wrong, of course. I am not 
too dull to recognize this, and to see 
that in other respects, as, for instance, 
when I agree with Cross, my vision 
must be defective. Things must ap- 
pear to him inverted, like the distor- 
tions one has seen on the back of a 
spoon. His discontent must be due to 
devolution, and his impressions prim- 
itive enough to make them psycholog- 
ically interesting. They may not be 
new; they are certainly more intuitive 
than derived. But they are sponta- 
neous, the views of a man of action 
who has done good work quietly; a 
man who has his own definite plot to 
attend to, and knows exactly what he 
has done or failed to do for England, 
—a frontiers-man, in fact. 

Men of his type often find London 
vaguely distressing after the spacious- 
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ness of the East: it appears to them 
like a monster that is fed on human 
lives. They see the whole machine 
pulsing and throbbing and making 
earth hideous with its discordant din, 
and they know nothing of the springs 
and motives that keep the mechanism 
going. Destiny has been’ tender 
enough to leave them out of the mill. 
Yet they are the men who do the 
work. “Nothing is done in London,” 
say the men from the Marches. 
“Whitehall, Pall Mall, Westminster? 
They occasionally put in an unintel- 
ligent spoke and thwart us with the 
best intentions.” 

Cross had already swept them away 
in a flood of invective, when he turned 
again on the men in the street. We 
were watching the crowd from the se- 
curity of a first-floor window, and 
wondering how any man could pass 
his days in it without becoming de- 
humanized. Every one looked so un- 
happy and anxious, as if they were 
living under a continual strain, which 
was very probably the case. A few 
loitered vacuously by the shop-win- 
dows, like seaweed drifting in a cur- 
rent; while others struggled east and 
west, pushing one another off the pave- 
ment in a jarring conflict of aims, each 
man trying to get more out of life than 
another, to deceive, under-sell, or out- 
wit him. And one knew that all this 
which one saw on the surface was 
being repeated underground in a war- 
ren of tunnels and tubes, and over- 
head in a network of wires,—the work 
of men restlessly striving to communi- 
eate with one another in their efforts 
to find some peculiar need of the or- 
ganism which they can furnish for a 
price. 

Across the pavement a bun-shop was 
disgorging its anzemic crowd. “You 


wouldn’t believe,” Cross was saying, 
“that only a century ago the stock 
these men are sprung from fought like 
Paladins for a_ sentiment. 


Look at 


London. 











them now! Poor devils, what chance 
have they, bred in an atmosphere like 
this, with a policeman round the cor- 
ner? Naturally they look on sudden 
death as phenomenal. Yet nine out of 
ten of the men you see in the street 
believe that, being products of prog- 
ress, their servitude is more dignified 
than that of their forbears in the days 
of feudalism. “Dark ages,” they call 
them; and these days, when usurers 
and sweaters have ousted the military 
over-lord, they term “enlightened.” 
How many men do you think in that 
crowd can call their soul their own? 
They are all bought and sold, driven 
and hurried, dependent on caprice. 
London has become the biggest slave- 
market in the world; there is an epic 
of misery in the wake of every self- 
made capitalist. 

“But why gird at London?” I said. 
“The weakest must go under. It is a 
natural law that holds everywhere.” 

“Yes, but it is the quality that makes 
for fitness that I quarrel with. The 
standards of strength and weakness 
change, and the modern standard is 
the presence or absence of the shop- 
keeper’s instinct of gain, with or with- 
out honor. The battle goes to the man 
with the greatest vitality and the least 
scruples, to men who never miss a 
weak spot or hesitate to strike at it. 
Every generous instinct must be a flaw 
in their armor; every human interest 
must weigh them down. Look at that 
man there with the loose green over- 
coat. You can see he has pawned the 
coat underneath it, and very likely his 
shirt. He is drifting in the crowd in 
the hope that something may turn up; 
but he feels that his foothold is slip- 
ping, and the threads have slipped 
from his fingers. I can imagine him 
crushed by the nightmare of London’s 
indifference until he would rather fall 
into the hands of cannibals than go 
under in that crowd. 

“Even those who emerge and gain 
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a foothold seem to move in continual 
fear for their security, and begin to 
barricade themselves against encrvach- 
ment. I ran up against some earth- 
works of the kind this morning in a 
mansion off Fleet Street. The build- 
ings filled half a street. On the ground 
floor was a smell of new mahogany 
and brass; pale and stiff young men 
sat at desks copying and pasting slips 
into a book; liveried messenger-boys 
were running in and out; a lift was 
ascending and descending with awfu! 
solemnity; and a whir of distant ma- 
chinery came from somewhere under- 
ground. How differently, I thought, 
must the sound of those engines strike 
the permanent staff and the outside ap- 
plicant for work. 

“I wanted to find an old friend, now 
the editor of ‘The Weekly——’” (Cross 
mentioned a successful journal), “and 
drag him off to lunch. The offices of 
‘The Weekly . I was told, were 
on the first floor. ‘Turn to the right 
when you get up the stairs,’ a porter 
told me, ‘then the first turning to the 
left.’ A hand on the passage wall con- 
firmed these directions, and I found 
three doors, marked ‘Private,’ ‘Man- 
ager, “‘Weekly ——,”’ ‘Editor, “Weekly 
—.”’ I opened one, and was con- 
fronted by two strangers, who stood 
stifiy and glared resentment, as if ex- 
pecting an attack. ‘Smith not in, I sup- 
pose.’ No answer; neither spoke. I 
might have been a conspirator detected 
in a crime. A door was flung open on 
the other side of the passage, and an 
excited attendant ran in. 

“‘*Who is it you want to see, sir? 
Mr. Smith? I will inquire, sir. Will 
you remain in the passage?’ 

“He dived through the door marked 
‘Private,’ and reappeared. 

“‘Mr. Smith is out, sir. Will you 
leave a message? I am afraid it is 
against the regulations to give a gen- 
tleman’s address.’ 

“These were the men who are win- 
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ning,” Cross explained. “It was nec 
essary to secure themselves against in- 
vasion. The attendant ought to have 
been in the passage. I had broken 
through the fortifications, and was 
naturally taken for an enemy. Per- 
haps they scented a manuscript, a pro- 
spectus, or an application. The pre- 
cautions were sane enough, but Smitb 
missed a good lunch. 

“I don’t know why, but those desks 
and chairs and defensive doors re- 
minded me of old Wali Muhammad's 
story of going home to his valley in 
the Kakka Khel country through the 
Khuzrogis. When he put in for leave 
he used to invent a false route, because 
he was afraid that Firoz of his own 
company would follow him up and put 
an end to the tribal blood-feud by snip- 
ing him on the border. It was not 
good form to settle these things in the 
regiment, or even on the Khyber Road. 
So Wali Muhammad used to skulk in 
the maize-fields and travel only at 
night. 

So long as he was in the Khuzro- 
gis country he existed only on suf- 
ferance, like most of the men you see 
here in the street; but he always had 
the chance of doing alittle sniping on 
his own account, and that is where the 
parallel ends. His rifle symbolized the 
primitive way of holding on to Hife 
and securing his own, and it seemed 
to me a healthier and happier one than 
this London skirmishing. All the way 
down the steps, as I passed doors be- 
hind which disciplined and bun-fed 
clerks were transferring accounts from 
a day-book into a ledger, scheming 
how not to lose their situation, with 
the only idea, it seemed, of absorbing 
one day at the desk that they might 
endure countless more, I was thinking 
of the strong sunshine of Kila Sher 
Sang, the rare little green patches of 
terraced maize-fields, and the irrepres- 
sible camel-thorn scrub thrusting its 
roots into the rock. 
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“Instead of lunching with Smith I 
came here and ran into you, so perhaps 
it is as well. But I am sorrier than 
ever for the men who have to climb 
stairs in search of work. The en- 
counter was jarring enough as it was, 
but it would have been detestable if 
I had wanted anything from these 
*‘Weekly——’ men. Their air of looking 
round for a policeman brought home to 
me the tragedy of unemployment more 
forcibly than anything I can remem- 
ber: it made me understand that money 
means very much more to the unem- 
ployed than mere food and clothes, 
though these are hard enough to come 
by. 

“Why, I often wonder, don’t the 
submerged, when they have nothing to 
lose, give themselves over to organized 
loot. They seem, if anything, to respect 
their conquerors. The Napoleon who 
emerges from the crowd he has sweated 
and over-reached comes in for just as 
much awe as if he had won his way 
by the sword. It is an odd character- 
istic this of the London crowd, a kind 
of chivalry or Christian altruism that 
makes the partially or totally sub- 
merged derive pleasure from the mere 
contemplation of success even where 
there is no hope of contact with it. 
A titled millionaire enters a barber’s 
shop, and an assistant on a pound 
a-week and tips is set to shave him. 
You would think the young man would 
be glad of the opportunity to cut the 
grandee’s throat. Not a bit of it. He 
is proud to touch him, and elated at 
his good fortune for the rest of the 
morning. ‘That, sir.’ a young barber 
said to me, ‘is Captain Asterisk, — the 


third captain that ’as been in ’ere this’ 


morning. He belongs to the Duke of 
Asterisk’s family. Perhaps you may 
‘ave met him on a military cam- 
paign?’” 

I began to be glad that Cross had 
fallen foul of the editors. It gave him 
an impetus. I felt as if the Khyber 
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was standing in judgment over Fleet 
Street. 

“It is a truly British hair-shirt in- 
stinct,” he went on, —I cannot convey 
his extraordinary gift of invective, 
though I recollect enough of what he 
said to be conscious that my version 
of it all is merely a paltering imita- 
tion,— “and it filters through all 
classes. Among the more well-to-do 
ohne comes across a type with whom 
open admiration gives place to the 
make-believe, in which men _ hover 
round the fold of the elect, repeat sec- 
ond-hand gossip about them, reckon on 
third cousinships by marriage and af- 
fect to regard a casual spider's-thread 
connection as a permanent bridging of 
the gulf. They like to think they have 
come out top in their mélée though they 
have only stuck half way, and this, I 
fancy, is the only imaginative side you 
will find in the average middle-class 
cockney, 

“Even among the elect there are de- 
grees, until the point is reached where 
the hair-shirt instinct vanishes. The 
only difference, then, is that the de 
grees are recognized as merely artificial 
decorations on a foundation of equality. 
Yet here, too, in the fold you will find 
rings, and an honest revolt against ex- 
clusion even where inclusion would be 
distasteful. There is the eminent 
man’s wife, who for impressment is 
not above a shift to let you know she 
was born in Mayfair, lest you should 
think she could only soar there on her 
husband’s pinions. Editors who know 
us in the aggregate better than we 
know ourselves are quick to detect 
the weakness, and profit by an open or 
insidious appeal to it. 

“And now that the standard of popu- 
lar taste is guided and reflected by the 
halfpenny press, it is not difficult to 
delineate the Londoner in aggregate. 
Every issue of a popular journal must 
be a sort of glorified edition of his 
tastes and interests, prejudices and 
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ideals, boiled down and served up in 
essence, the product representing the 
point of view of the ordinary man, or 
rather the point of view he would like 
to have if he had any at all. And if 
this hideous aggregate man, the per- 
sonification of the popular taste, ceased 
to be a composite picture of a dozen 
different kinds of vulgarity, the news- 
paper would cease to exist. 

“One cannot help admiring the man 
who can look into that grim physiog- 
nomy—a Medusa’s head to the sensitive, 
—read the vulgar inwardness of it, and 
reproduce it every day, always with 
the same radiant smirk of self-suffi- 
ciency. For, take it which way you 
will, the monster has only two gri- 
maces, either combative and vicariously 
intrepid as it leaps and shrieks and 
mafficks on the safe side of the ropes, 
or feebly and hysterically subversive as 
it indulges in a riot of futile declama- 
tion and yells its aggressive sermon of 
meekness. Surely it is an achievement 
in candor for men who must have some 


inkling of what is beautiful to pre- 


sent Demos with such an exact pur- 
trait of himself, so that Demos rising 
every morning from his bed may hug 
his own image—shake hands with him- 
self, so to speak—with a semi-bibulous 
content, and go to his desk or counter 
with the complacency that only wine or 
worth inspire. 

“Take the headlines for the features, 
—to preserve the metaphor,—the per- 
vading sentimentality in Jingo and rad- 
ical alike for the set expression of the 
face, and you will be struck more than 
anything else by the amazing lack of 
proportion in the lineaments. ‘Duke's 
son baptized,’ ‘Lord Blank’s daughter 
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jilted,’ ‘Admiral kicks off,’ are human 
little touches that tell their own story, 
and coming from men who know what 
counts, show an admirable suppression 
of the salient. 

“Perhaps it is as well that these ar- 
tists are content to produce the same 
picture every day, and do not hope to 
exercise a formative influence on the 
people. For Demos, if he is to be 
saved, has more chance of workiag his 
own salvation.” 

Cross leaned out of the window. 
Outside in the street the traffic was 
locked, and the sudden lull and cessa- 
tion of wheels seemed to bring him to 
a standstill. An enormous hearse, 
with its following of mourning-coaches, 
was causing a block. The black 
plumes, the white everlastings, the 
over-caparisoned horses, the podgy and 
histrionic mutes, the hideous parade of 
the old bourgeois conception of woe 
that makes death more terrible than 
pathetic, left him almost without 
words. 

“Look at that,” he moaned, raising 
his shoulders and thrusting his hands 
into his pockets with a pressure which 
relieved him of saying that our last 
appearance is the most unnatural of all 
—that the manner of it crystallizes the 
substance of our ideals, and is the last 
triumph of sunlessness. 

Cross called a waiter and lit one of 
his pungent Burma cigars. We drank, 
but we were sunk in gloom. 

Perhaps in lonely parts of the earth 
our illusions will come back to us, and 
London will appeal to us again, as we 
think only of its pleasant back-waters, 
and forget the ugliness of the main 
stream. 
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THE LORDS AS THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL. 


The House of Lords is not only a de- 
liberative and legislative assembly. It 
is also the supreme Appeal Court of 
this Realm. As such it is the ultimate 
resort of the suitor who thinks an in- 
justice has been done him by a decision 
of any of the law courts. Its judg- 
ment on the question at issue is final, 
and can be set aside only by Act of 
Parliament. 

The sittings of the House of Lords 
in its appellate capacity are absolutely 
independent of the adjournment, proro- 
gation, or even the dissolution of Par- 
liament. The House sits as it pleases 
according to its list of appeals during 
term. The public are freely admitted 
to the House. It is seldom that a vis- 
itor, inspired solely by curiosity, finds 
his way there, and yet to see a sitting 
of the highest court of justice in the 
land is an interesting experience. In 
its composition, its procedure, and its 
it is utterly unlike any 
other Court. The Lord Chancellor en- 
ters the Chamber, wearing his long 
flowing robe and full-bottomed wig. 
He is preceded by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, bearing the Mace on his shoul- 
der, and by another functionary called 
the Purse-Bearer, carrying a gorgeously 
embroidered satchel supposed to hold 
the great Seal, of which the Chancellor 
is the Lord Keeper. The other Law 
Lords are already in their places. The 
Lord Chancellor takes his seat on the 
Woolsack, and the Mace is placed be- 
hind him. The presence of the Mace 
indicates that the House is sitting. The 
House of Lords always opens its pro- 
ceedings with devotions. When it 
meets for legislative business, prayers 
for Divine light and leading in the de- 
liberations are recited by one of the 
Bishops. Similar invocations are now 
offered up by the Lord Chancellor, and 
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the responses are given by the other 
Law Lords. 

But the doors of the Chamber have 
not yet been opened to the litigants and 
their counsel. Besides the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Law Lords the only 
persons present at devotions are the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, the Purse-Bearer, 
one of the clerks of the House, who 
takes minutes of the proceedings of the 
Court, its orders and judgments, and 
the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod. 
After prayers the clerk reads the title 
of the first appeal case on the list. 
“Call in the parties in the case,” says 
the Lord Chancellor to Black Rod, and 
thereupon the doors of the Chamber are 
thrown open. Immediately inside the 
portals is a low oak partition or barrier 
running across the Chamber. This is 
the famous Bar. Here the lawyers, lit- 
igants, and general public assemble. 
In the centre of the barrier there is a 
sort of pen, in which the Speaker 
stands when the Commons are sum- 
moned by Black Rod to the House of 
Lords, and within it counsel for both 
appellant and respondent, with their 
solicitors, are accommodated when the 
House sits as the Court of Appeal. 
The Lord Chancellor comes down from 
the Woolsack and takes his seat at a 
temporary table, spread with a scarlet 
cloth, placed near to the Bar. The 
other Law Lords sit on the front 
benches to the right and left of the 
Bar, each with a small movable table 
before him provided with pens, ink and 
paper, and a copy of a book, purple- 
bound, containing the statements of 
the case on which the rival parties in 
the appeal respectively rely. Unlike 
the Lord Chancellor, the Law Lords are 
in ordinary morning attire. It seems 
strange that while in all the lower 
eourts the judges wear the imposing 
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trappings of their office, here, in the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, the Lord 
Chancellor alone sits in wig and gown. 
The reason is that despite a statute 
regulating the formation and practice 
of the Court, it remains, at least in 
theory, no Court at all, but one of the 
Houses of Legislature sitting in a judi- 
cial capacity. It will be observed, too, 
that the forms and procedure of a leg- 
islative body, rather than of a Court, 
are observed throughout the proceed- 
ings. 

Every Peer has the right to take part 
in the proceedings of the House of 
Lords, whether it sits as the final Court 
of Appeal or as a branch of the Leg- 
islature. But in practice lay Peers 
never interfere in the appellate juris- 
diction of. the House, and the hearing 
of appeals is left entirely to the Law 
Lords. By an Act passed in 1824 
every lay Peer was bound to attend 
the House when it sat as a Court of 
Appeal, at least once in a Session, un- 
der a penalty of £50. Three Lords con- 
stitute a House for judicial as well as 
for legislative purposes, and the object 
of the statute in compelling the attend- 
ance of lay Peers by rotation was to se- 
cure a quorum for appellate business. 
The Court often consisted of the Lord 
Chancellor, or one of his surviving 
predecessors in office, and two lay 
Peers, but the decision in the appeal 
was left to the Law Lord. The lay 
Peers were simply dumb figures 
brought in to comply with the Standing 
Order, which requires a quorum of 
three before business can be proceeded 
with. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to remedy this state of 
things before a satisfactory solution 
was found. With a view to strength- 
ening the legal element in the House, 
by increasing the number of Lords who 
had been judges of the High Court, the 
Queen, on the advice of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government in 1856, revived the 
right of the Crown to make life Peers, 
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which had been in abeyance for four 
hundred years, and issued a patent cre- 
ating Sir James Parke, formerly a 
Baron of the Exchequer, Lord Wensley- 
dale “for and during the term of his 
natural life.” The Lords were jealous 
of their rank and privileges as a hered- 
itary order. “The very essence of no- 
bility,” said Lord Malmesbury on a 
subsequent occasion, “is in the succes- 
sion of the title to posterity.” They 
disputed the right of the Crown to 
create peerages for life. The question 
was the subject of many stormy de- 
bates in the Upper Chamber. Finally, 
the Peers passed a resolution that the 
patent conferred only the empty title 
of “Lord,” without the right to sit and 


‘vote in the House of Lords, and the 


Government, bowing to the decision, 
created the peerage afresh by making 
Baron Wensleydale a hereditary Peer, 
with the customary right of succession 
to heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten. 

Sixteen years elapsed before the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords as the 
final Court of Appeal again became the 
subject of public discussion. In 1872 
Lord Hatherley, the Lord Chancellor of 
Gladstone’s Administration, brought in 
a Bill to abolish the appellate jurisdic- 
tion both of the House of Lords and of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council—which hears appeals from In- 
dia and the Colonies—and to create in- 
stead an Imperial Supreme Court of 
Appeal for the decision of all cases 
which went hitherto to these separate 
and independent tribunals. The feel- 
ing among the Lords was strongly 
against any invasion of their ancient 
privilege to revise on appeal the judg- 
ments of the Courts of Law, and the 
Bill consequently had to be withdrawn. 
In the following year Lord Selborne— 
who had succeeded to the Woolsack in 
the same Administration on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Hatherley owing to failing 
evesight—introduced another Supreme 
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Court of Judicature Bill. This meas- 
ure also dealt with the question of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. It proposed to 
substitute for the duplicate machinery 
of Lords and Judicial Committee one 
Court of Appeai consisting of nine 
judges, sitting in three divisions. The 
Bill passed both Houses. The Lords 
had now surrendered by Act of Parlia- 
ment their ancient jurisdiction over ap- 
peals. However, they soon repented 
of their action, and not too late to pre- 
vent the constitution of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. The new Court was 
to deal only with English appeals, Irish 
and Scottish appeals being still re 
served to the House of Lords. Before 
the date on which the Act was to come 
into operation so great an outcry was 
raised against the measure by Scotland 
and Ireland, backed by the House of 
Lords, that it was never carried into 
effect. In 1876 Lord Cairns—then the 
Lord Chancellor of Disraeli’s Adminis- 
tration—also tried his hand at the re- 
organization of our judicature system. 
He brought in another measure, en- 
titled the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, 
which passed and came into operation. 
By this statute the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Lords was preserved, and 
the House as the Court of Appeal made 
more efficient. 

Formerly the House, sitting as a 
Court of Appeal, was often constituted, 
as we have seen, of one Law Lord and 
two lay Peers. The Act of 1876 pro- 
vides that at least three Law Lords 
shall be present at the hearing and de- 
termination of appeals. Law Lords 
consist of the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, judges who are Peers of the 
Realm, Peers who have held high judi- 
cial office, and four Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary. The Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary were specially created by the 
Act of 1876 to assist the House in the 
discharge of its judicial business. The 
qualification required of a Lord of Ap- 
peal in Ordinary is that he has been a 
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Judge of the Superior Courts for not 
less than two years, or that for not 
less than fifteen years he has been a 
practising barrister in England or Ire- 
land, or a practising advocate in Scot- 
land. He has a salary of £6000 a 
year, with a pension of £4000 a year on 
retirement and the rank of a Baron 
for life. Though a Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary receives a writ of summons 
to sit and vote as a Peer in the House 
of Lords as a branch of the Legisla- 
ture, his title does not descend to his 
heir. 

An appeal may be made to the House 
of Lords from any order or judgment 
of the Court of Appeal in England, the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland, or the 
Court of Session in Scotland, in a civil 
suit. Before the case has reached any 
of these appeal courts it must, of 
course, have been heard and decided in 
a lower tribunal, so that the question 
at issue has been the subject of a judg- 
ment in at least two courts—the court 
in which the suit originated and the 
Court of Appeal—ere it comes finally 
before the House of Lords. If the 
party who has lost in the Court of 
Appeal has his faith in the justice of 
his cause still unshaken, or is advised 
by his counsel that the decision of the 
Court is against the law, he may obtain 
from the House of Lords a definite, 
fixed, and final judgment on the legal 
point at issue. But this unquestionable 
interpretation of the law, by the high- 
est legal luminaries of the land, is a 
very costly proceeding. The appellant 
who seeks to have the decision of the 
court below—that is, the Court of Ap- 
peal—reversed or varied must give, as 
security for costs—should the judgment 
of the House be against him—his per- 
sonal obligation to the amount of £500 
and the bond of a surety for £200. 
There are also, of course, the fees of 
the agents and counsel, which are enor- 
mous. The respondent, or the party 
in whose favor the Court of Appeal has 
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decided, is not required to give security 
for costs, but should the House reverse 
the decision he may be required to bear 
a portion of the expenses of the appel- 
lant. Giving security for costs is not, 
however, the only thing preliminarily 
required of the appellant. An appeal 
to the House of Lords is brought by 
way of petition. It must be addressed 
“To the Right Honorable the House of 
Lords,” and set forth that it is “the 
humble petition and appeal” of So-and- 
so, praying that the judgment in such- 
and-such a case “may be reviewed be- 
fore his Majesty the King in his Court 
of Parliament, in order that the said 
court may determine what of right and 
according to the law and custom of this 
Realm ought to be done in the subject- 
matter of such appeal.” The petition 
must be printed on parchment. The 
reasonableness of its prayer must be 
certified by two counsel, who have ap- 
peared for the appellant in the Court 
of Appeal, or propose to plead for him 
before the House of Lords. Forty cop- 
ies of the counter. cases of the dispu- 
tants, printed in clear type on quarto 
sheets, and bound in book form, at the 
expense of the appellant, must be 
lodged with the petition in the office of 
the House of Lords. It is also required 
that ten copies of the book are to be 
bound in purple cloth for the use of 
the Law Lords. 

It is a most grave and solemn tri- 
bunal, the House of Lords sitting for 
appellate business. The case opens at 
once. No preliminary objections of a 
technical nature or applications for ad- 
journment are allowed. Such points 
are previously dealt with by a Commit- 
tee of the House called the Appeal 
Committee, which is appointed at the 
opening of every session to relieve the 
House, sitting as a Court of Appeal, of 
the work of seeing that the Standing 
Orders have been complied with by ap- 
pellants, and of dealing with respon- 
dents’ objections to the appeal or ap- 
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plications for an extension of time, 
There is no bustle and no excitement. 
Dignity and decorum reign supreme. 
The methods of the Court are austerely 
judicial. No witnesses are examined. 
It is all argument. Brow-beating is, 
therefore, unknown. Two counsel are 
heard on each side. The lawyer who 
opens the case stands at the centre of 
the Bar, and in a placid conversational 
style states at great length the facts 
and the points of law upon which he 
relies. Then counsel on the other side 
leisurely and with similar amplitude 
unfolds the case of his client. The 
Court listens with unwearied patience 
and the closest attention to the appar- 
ently interminable addresses of the 
lawyers. Judgment is not, as a rule, 
delivered at the close of the arguments. 
Knotty legal problems, or delicate and 
difficult points of equity, are always 
involved in these appeals, and therefore 
their Lordships allow themselves plenty 


- of time for the consideration of their 


judgment. 

On the day of judgment the House 
does not display quite the same aspect 
that it wore on the day the arguments 
were heard. The Law Lords are again 
sitting on the front benches close to the 
Bar, with their little tables before 
them; but the Lord Chancellor is now 
on the Woolsack. Rising from his seat, 
the Lord Chancellor reads his judgment 
from a manuscript, and concludes by 
moving that the order or verdict ap- 
pealed from be affirmed, altered, or re- 
versed, as the case may be. The Lord 
Chancellor is followed by the other 
Law Lords, in the order of precedence, 
each in like manner reading from a 
manuscript reasons justifying the deci- 
sion at which he has arrived. All be- 
gin their addresses with the invocation, 
“My Lords.” They are supposed to be 
not judges delivering judgment in a 
case, but members of a legislative as- 
sembly stating in debate the reasons 
why the House should take a certain 
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course in regard to the question before 
it. 

When all the Law Lords have spoken, 
the question at issue is put in exactly 
the same form as if the House were 
sitting for the purposes of legislation. 
Should the Lord Chancellor have ar- 
rived at a decision hostile to the appel- 
lant, he says: “The question is that this 
appeal be dismissed. As many as are 
of that opinion will say Content; of the 
contrary opinion, Not-Content”; and 
then he adds, ‘““The Contents have it.” 
The House is usually unanimous in its 
decisions. But should there be a con- 
flict of opinion among the Law Lords, 
judgment is pronounced in accordance 
with the views of the majority. It is 
possible, however, that there may 
not be a majority one way or the 
other. In the event of a tie, or 
an equal division between the Law 
Lords, the decision of the Court of 
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Appeal stands, and each party have to 
pay their own costs. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in cases where the issue has 
been decided unanimously or by a ma- 
jority, finally declares: “The judgment 
of the House is that this appeal be dis- 
missed, and that the appellant do pay 
the respondent’s costs in the appeal.” 
The decision thus given is the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, and it is 
entered as such in the Journals of the 
House. It does not make the law, nor 
alter the law. It interprets and fixes 
the law. What it says is the last word 
on the tangled legal point at issue. 
The fiat is final and irrevocable. Its 
definition of the law can be altered, 
amended, or added to only by Act of 
Parliament, for Parliament, as Lord 
Palmerston once put it, can do any- 
thing except make a man a woman or 
a woman a man. 
Michael MacDonagh. 
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The attempt to reach a compromise 
in regard to the Education Bill has 
failed,—the Bill being lost owing to the 


unwillingness of the Unionist leaders to . 


assent to the provision forbidding the 
teacher in single-school rural areas to 
give the denominational lesson. No 
doubt there were other points of dis- 
agreement, but it seems to be admitted 
that if concession had been made on 
this point by the Unionist leaders and 
the representatives of the Church, a 
general agreement could have been 
reached without difficulty. In our opin- 
ion, it is little short of a national dis- 
aster that the opposition to the Bill was 
maintained on this narrow issue. Con- 
sider for a moment what it means. In 
the great majority of transferred 
schools throughout the land one of the 
regular teachers, as now, would have 
given the denominational lesson. In 
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the small rural parishes, however, 
where there was only one school and 
no possibility of access to any other 
school, the religious lesson would have 
been given by some one outside the 
school staff. Can this be considered a 
ground for wrecking the Bill and giv- 
ing up the series of compromises that 
had been arranged upon other matters? 
Remember that it does not in the least 
mean that either denominational reli- 
gion or the clergyman would have been 
excluded from the school. On the con- 
trary, it would actually have let the 
clergyman into the rural school, for he 
or his curate would have been the per- 
son detailed to give the religious lesson. 
Though we are not among those who 
think that the clergy are by nature un- 
fitted to teach little children, we are 
willing to admit that in large schools 
with large classes the work of teaching 
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has become so much a matter for ex- 
perts that the clergy might find diffi- 
culty in doing the work of teaching ef- 
ficiently. In small rural schools, how- 
ever, it appears to ts perfectly appro- 
priate that the clergyman should in 
ordinary cases give the denominational 
lesson. It would be by no means too 
heavy a tax upon his time, for, by the 
nature of the case, the duty of teaching 
would only fall on the parson in those 
places where he is notoriously not over- 
worked. To attempt, then, to repre- 
sent the proposal as one which the 
Church must fight to the uttermost 
seems to us indefensible, and we be- 
lieve will seem so to most men of mod- 
erate opinions. What makes the re- 
fusal to yield here the more unfortu- 
mate is the fact that if in practice the 
arrangement could have been shown 
to work badly, it can hardly be doubted 
that in the next Parliament it would 
have proved possible to do away with 
the exceptional disqualification of the 
teacher in the small rural schools. 
The Duke of Devonshire in his mod- 
-erate and statesmanlike speech protest- 
ing against the rupture of the negotia- 
tions declared that he had received a 
vast number of letters and memorials 
and representations, of which not more 
than one per cent. were in the direction 
of conciliation. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieved that “after a very short time 
had elapsed, and when these more or 
less irresponsible advisers had had 
greater experience of the results which 
will follow the ioss of the Bill, they 
would regret that they had not allowed 
their representatives in the House of 
Lords a freer hand and a larger discre- 
tion.” These words, we believe, repre- 
sent the true facts of the case. As the 
Duke of Devonshire also pointed out, 
the objectionable things in the Bill 
were in almost all cases remediable by 
future legislation, while the Bill and 
the amendments declared acceptable by 
the Government were only irremediable 
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in points where it was generally agreed 
that substantial justice was done. 
When those who have refused to ac- 
cept the Government concessions begin 
to take stock of the situation, we can- 
not believe that they will long continue 
satisfied with their action. In the first 
place, they-can scarcely fail to note the 
obviously genuine delight expressed by 
the extremists on the other side. It is 
not for nothing that Dr. Clifford and 
Mr, Perks show their pleasure at the 
loss of the Bill. It means that they 
and those whom they represent not 
only consider that too much was given 
to the Church in the amended Bill, but 
also that they feel confident that the 
ultimate result will be a settlement 
which will be more, not less, favorable 
to their own special interests. It is dif- 
ficult to find solid grounds for contra- 
dicting this view. No one can suppose 
that the education controversy will now 
die away, or that things can be left as 
they are. It will continue for the next 
few years with increasing bitterness 
and increasing injury, not merely to ed- 
ucation, but to the position of the Es- 
tablished Church. Not only will the 
weight of the administrative machine 
be thrown against the Voluntary 
schools at headquarters, but in a very 
great number of cases the local authori- 
ties will be spurred on by the militant 
Nonconformists to demand their pound 
of flesh from those schools. If these 
tendencies are supplemented, as we 
should not be at all surprised to find 
them supplemented, by large Parlia- 
mentary grants for the building of new 
Provided schools to take the place of 
Voluntary schools condemned as ineffi- 
cient, and if by this means the number 
of Voluntary schools thrpughout the 
country is largely reduced, how will it 
be possible to say that the Church has 
been benefited by the defeat of Mr. 
Birrell’s Bill? Even if the rejection 
of the Bill, with the consequent embar- 
rassment to the Government, turns out, 
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as it very possibly may, to be to the 
immediate and temporary benefit of 
the Unionist Party, what guarantee has 
the Church that she will not be thrown 
over in the end by the Unionist lead- 
ers? The Unionist politicians, after 
three or four more years of the educa- 
tion controversy, even supposing that 
they are returned to power with a 
small majority, might quite conceivably 
think it good party tactics to end the 
controversy by introducing a Bill which, 
though nominally framed in the inter- 
ests of the Church, might in reality be 
by no means so favorable as the pres- 
ent Bill. Remember that in such a 
ease the Church would be powerless. 
She could not threaten to join the other 
party in the State, for in the case we 
suppose an understanding would have 
been come to between the Unionists 
and that party. Again, the party man- 
agers know quite well, and rely upon 
their knowledge, that the clergy cannot 
leave the Unionist Party, and that any 
threats which they may indulge in of 
doing so are only sham thunder. 

Reviewing all the circumstances, we 
may feel sure that though a better Bill 
from the point of view of the general 
educational needs of the country, and 
from the point of view of public ad- 
ministration and public finance, may be 
introduced, it is practically impossible 
that one more favorable to the Church 
of England will ever be presented to 
Parliament. At the same time, it is 
idle for the clergy to imagine that the 
status quo of the Act of 1902 will be 
permanently maintained. The bitter- 
ness of the agitation, it is certain, will 
continue, and in the end the indifferent 
part of the nation, sickened by years of 
controversy, will insist that alterations 
must be made in the Act of 1902 which 
will satisfy the Nonconformists. 

It is necessary before we leave the 
subject of the destruction of the Bill 
to say something as to those on whom 
the responsibility for the failure falls. 
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In the first place, we believe it falls: 
upon Mr. Balfour. Partly owing to 
his unwillingness to recognize any 
faults in the measure of 1902, but still 
more, we fear, owing to his desire to 
snatch a party advantage, Mr. Baifour 
has throughout been opposed to a com- 
promise. He has desired that the Bill 
should not be amended, but rejected; 
and he is doubtless prepared to declare 
that by securing its rejection he has 
dealt a powerful blow for his party. 
We shall not attempt to reargue this 
point, but will merely state once more 
our belief that, even if the Unionist 
Party gains temporarily through the 
embarrassment of its opponents, it will 
in reality lose infinitely more owing to 
the injury done to the causes which it 
is the business of that party to cham- 
pion and protect. We wish that we 
could find it possible to assert that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury does not to 
a great extent share the responsibility 
for wrecking the Bill which falls on 
Mr. Balfour. We believe that at heart 
the Archbishop has always been for 
compromise, and we feel sure that if 
he had been given a free hand and had 
felt himself free to consult his own 
views and wishes rather than those of 
his followers, he would have come to 
an understanding on the Bill. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he has not shown the 
strength of purpose required, and in- 
stead of leading has allowed himself 
to be driven. Instead of reminding 
his followers sternly that it was their 
duty to follow him, he has reluctantly 
acquiesced in their shrill commands 
that he should move in a particular di- 
rection. That this acquiescence was 
most unwilling cannot, we fear, serve 
to acquit him at the bar of public opin- 
ion. 

The only man who, in our opinion, 
has come out of the controversy, either 
on the Unionist or on the Government 
side, with a _ perfectly untarnished 
record is the Duke of Devonshire. He 
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has maintained a wise and statesman- 
like attitude throughout. Had the 
Peers been willing to trust him in- 
stead of Lord Lansdowne or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, they would not 
only have done the best for the inter- 
ests of education and for the Church, 
but they would, we believe, have im- 
mensely strengthened their position 
with the country. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s attitude towards the Bill repre- 
sents the attitude of the vast majority 
of the best Englishmen. For one reason 
and another, they do not think the Bill 
‘by any means a perfect Bill, nor are 
they enamored of all the attempts to 
improve it by various amendments. At 
the same time, they regard its loss 
The Spectator. 
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with annoyance and disgust, and look, 
as he does, with the utmost dissatisfac- 
tion on the prospect of a further contin- 
uance of the education controversy. The 
fact that the Duke of Devonshire not 
only spoke for, but actually voted with, 
the Government on Wednesday night is 
a proof of how deeply he feels upon 
the matter. Had he been asked to take 
part in the final Conferences which de- 
cided the fate of the Bill, we can 
hardly doubt that the decision would 
have been a different one. The fact 
that he does not appear to have been 
asked by the Unionist leaders to be 
present at those Conferences would 
seem to indicate that the spirit in 
which they entered upon the work was 
not one of conciliation in the true sense. 
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The death of M. Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére, who succumbed to a long, pain- 
ful, and incurable illness in Paris on 
Sunday last, is an irreparable loss to 
French literature—indeed, to literary 
criticism. For a quarter of a century 
he has been one of the greatest forces 
in French literary circles, and, since 
Taine’s death in 1893, perhaps the fore- 
most critic, vigorous, alert, learned, and 
in many respects uncompromising. 

Apart from his sincere patriotism, 
the two great passions of Brunetiére’s 
literary life were the rescue of Bossuet 
from obscurity and the denunciation of 
the naturalistic school of novelists— 
Zola, Hector Malot, and the rest. A 
good lover and a still better hater, he 
more often than he perhaps realized 
arrived at ill-considered judgments. 
He began the war against “realism” in 
1875 with an attack on Zola’s “La 
Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,” and, oddly 
enough, this purely imaginative book 
was declared to be “full of revolting 
pictures,” and stigmatized as gross 
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caricature. He held up Chateaubri- 
and’s “René” and Goethe’s “Werther” 
to the view of the novelists of “real- 
ism,” and contended that these two 
authors gave us realistic narratives 
without ever offending good taste. 
Unlike many men who have achieved 
greatness, Brunetiére gave in youth no 
promise of brilliancy. He was born at 
Toulon on July 19th, 1849, and began 
his studies at Marseilles; he went to 
Paris, “sans fortune et sans protec- 
tion,” to finish his education by prepar- 
ing for examination at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, but in 1869 he failed. 
The war of 1870 broke out, and when 
peace was restored his struggles to ob- 
tain a livelihood were very keen. For 
nearly five years his means of existence 
must have been of a most uncertain 
character. At last he turned to litera- 
ture, and his first important article ap- 
peared in the Revue Politique et Lit- 
téraire (Revue Bleue) in 1875; it was a 
notice of H. Wallon’s book on “Saint 
Louis et son Siécle,” and this brilliant 
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criticism attracted so much attention 
that he was invited to contribute arti- 
cles to Le Parlement. Here he pub- 
lished a series of critical essays which 
enhanced the promise held out by his 
first paper. In April, 1875, he became 
a contributor to the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, of which he was appointed 
sub-editor (secrétaire de la rédaction), 
and, in 1894, director. In 1893 he suc- 
ceeded Lemoinne at the Académie 
Francaise. 

Although M. Brunetiére exalted the 
seventeenth century (of which he had 
a profound knowledge) above all other 
periods, his criticism was confined to 
no one century or phase of literature. 
His range, indeed, was marvellous, 
and was not even confined to literature. 
In 1880 he began to republish his crit- 
ical articles in book-form with “Etudes 
critiques sur l’Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture francaise,” which was “crowned” 
by the Académie. This was followed 
by “Nouvelles Etudes” in 1882, and by 
a third series in 1887. Another set of 
studies, with the general title of “His- 
toire et Littérature,” appeared in three 
annual volumes from 1884 to 1886, and 
many of these volumes have gone into 
several editions. 

Apart from his literary contribu- 
tions, Brunetiére lectured with conspic- 
uous ability and success. It is curious 
to note that in 1886 he was appointed 
maitre de conférences of French lan- 
guage and literature at the Ecole Nor- 
male, where in 1869 he had failed to 
take a degree—an innovation almost 
without precedent in the history of the 
school. He delivered a series of lec- 
tures on “Les Epoques du ThéAtre 
francais, 1636-1850,” at the Odéon in 
1891-8, which attracted many; but his 
lectures on Bossuet at the Sorbonne in 
1894 were even more popular. “Dur- 
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ing the three winter months of 1894,” 
says the author of “French Literature 
of To-day”--a delightful volume, which 
is, by the way, dedicated to the great 
critic as “a token of gratitude and ad- 
miration”— 


the most fashionable public of Paris 
was seen to forfeit its hour in the Bois, 
and crowd into the corridors at the Sor- 
bonne, at the risk of life (the crush was 
such that it was nothing less), as in 
1891, 1892, and 1893, that same public 
had rushed to the Odéon. ... Such 
sights formed big grievances in the en- 
vious mind against their hero. . .. The 
writer had engendered the orator, I 
might even say the preacher, for his 
method as a lecturer was destined to 
introduce considerable innovations into 
this art. 


M. Brunetiére contributed a rather se- 
vere notice of French literature of the 
year to our own columns in 1898, which 
shows his essential zeal for ideas in a 
book as well as form and style. 

In “L’Evolution des Genres dans 
I’Histoire de la Littérature,” of which 
the first of a projected series of four 
volumes appeared in 1890 (the other 
three have apparently not been issued), 
Brunetiére embodied his theories of the 
application of scientific methods to 
criticism, for which he became famous. 
This work is a “vaste essai d’applica- 
tion des doctrines et de la méthode dar- 
winiennes aux genres et espaces, parmi 
les ouvrages littéraires.” Into this 
highly polemical question it is not nec- 
essary to enter here. But whatever 
view may be taken of Brunetiére’s the- 
ories of literary criticism, there can be 
no doubt that his strongly marked in- 
dividuality, his vigorous and _ inde- 
pendent criticism, have left a profound 
impression on the intellectual life of 
the France of to-day. 

W. R. 
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To look at Germany just now one 
might think that chaos had come again 
on earth. The Government has broken 
with the Clerical Centre, without 
whose support the Reichstag for many 
years past would have been unwork- 
able, and is freely and tardily unfurl- 
ing the Protestant flag. The Clerical 
Centre, after upholding every mani- 
festation of the personal régime, after 
allying itself with the reactionary 
Junkers and voting for a spirited for- 
eign and colonial policy abroad and for 
the Agrarian brand of protection at 
home, has made a sudden stand for the 
parliamentary control of the purse, has 
rejected the West African estimates, 
and has forced a Constitutional crisis 
of the first moment. In the decisive 
act of revolt it was assisted by the 
Social Democrats, whom it abhors, and 
by its more familiar allies among the 
non-Prussian nationalities. These de- 
velopments, even if they stood alone, 
would be of immense significance. 
The Kaiser hitherto has cultivated the 
friendship of the Pope only less assidu- 
ously than that of the Sultan; and the 
pledge of his intimacy with the Vati- 
can has been the political favors ex- 
changed between himself and the Cler- 
ical Centre. Has that intimacy served 
its turn? With the rupture between 
France and the Vatican, with the 
Polish school question passing into a 
phase of real acuteness, with Italy in- 
sensibly edging away to the circum- 
ference of the Triple Alliance, and 
with Russia temporarily disabled, does 
the Kaiser think that Papal good-will 
has lost something of its old interna- 
tional value and may now be safely 
dispensed with? It is not impossible. 
And with the Clericals centrifugal 
forces of a different nature, but of 
equal or greater cogency, may have 


been operating simultaneously. They 
draw their electoral strength from the 
South, where Imperiaiism is not pop- 
ular, and from the Catholic industrial 
classes of the South, whose instincts are 
democratic; and the growing pressure 
within their ranks was bound sooner 
or later to call a halt in the policy of 
acquiescence in the programme of ab- 
solutism. It is probable, therefore, 
that neither the Government nor the 
Clericals were over-anxious to avoid a 
collision which will restore to each the 
naturalness and freedom essential to 
healthy political action, the Govern- 
ment becoming more Protestant in its 
affiliations and the Clericals more 
democratic. 

But Ultramontanism is no more than 
a secondary side-issue in the contest 
that has now opened. It has not suf- 
ficed to form even a temporary cement 
for a coalition among the opponents of 
the Centre. The various sections of 
Liberalism have not been able to unite 
among themselves, and still less to es- 
tablish an agreement with the Agrari- 
ans and anti-Semites. The Radicals 
will have nothing to do with the re- 
actionaries and the high tariff men, 
who, for their part, regard Dr. Barth 
and his friends as little better than 
Social Democrats, and are content to 
hope that in the new Reichstag, as in 
the old, the Centre may still prove ac- 
commodating. The prospect that the 
national Liberals may step into the 
shoes of the Clericals is not one to 
tempt their colleagues of a sterner 
faith. National Liberalism has long 
ceased to be indistinguishable from 
Conservatism, and a union of Junkers, 
Liberals and Radicals would merely 
dance to the official tune. If such a 
coalition is evolved and is able to main- 
tain itself through the elections it will 
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be on the unexpressed basis of Prus- 
sian ascendency. Particularism has 
not yet wholly vanished from the Em- 
pire, and the old-standing South Ger- 
man jealousy of Prussia and resent- 
ment of Prussian “arrogance” and op- 
pressiveness may be fanned anew by 
the revolt of the Centre. Meanwhile 
each party is fighting for its own hand 
without reference to recent alliances 
or the possibilities of the future. Be- 
cause the Social Democrats joined with 
the clericals in rejecting the Colonial 
estimates, that does not mean that the 
two parties will not oppose each other 
vigorously at the polls. Because the 
Radicals were in the minority on De- 
cember 13 it is not to be inferred that 
on the second ballots they will vote for 
a Junker rather than for a Social 
Democrat. What we are about to wit- 
ness is an _ indiscriminate political 
tourney without rules or order. 

And the issues involved in it are not 
less promiscuous. To some it seems 
to mark the beginning of the inevit- 
able fight for responsible government, 
of the inevitable revolt from personal 
rulership. Public opinion in Germany 
has shown for many years a growing 
restlessness, as though at uneasy pause 
between the old ideal of order and the 
new ideal of liberty. It is becoming 
impatient of a Parliamentary régime 
without the party system, and of Min- 
isters responsible to the Crown instead 
of to the people. And much has hap- 
pened of late to raise impatience to a 
state of discontent little short of dis- 
affection. The abnormal price of meat, 
the Kaiser’s repeated émeutes, the 
harassing and wholly undignified war 
in South West Africa, the increase of 
taxation, the galling series of Colonial 
scandals, the injustice of the three- 
class electoral system in Prussia and 
Saxony, and a_ suspicion that Ger- 
many’s foreign policy is provocative 
without being successful, have all con- 
tributed to foment the universal dis- 
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quiet. Never was criticism of the 
Kxaiser so free and personal as to-day; 
never did the policy of Czesarism seem 
so little congenial to the national in- 
stincts. The Hohenlohe Memoirs have 
roused in the popular mind that same 
suspiciousness of the nation’s leaders, 
of cabals and cliques, and hidden, sel- 
fish yet omnipotent influences, that 
England chafed under a century and a 
half ago. It may pass without leaving 
any decisive trace behind, but we think 
the chance a slight one. Germany, in 
our judgment, will not continue indefi- 
nitely half English at one end of her 
Constitution and half Russian at the 
other. It is extremely likely that be- 
fore another generation has gone by 
she will be all one thing or all the 
other. When the Reichstag last week 
declined to act as a mere registration 
instrument, automatically ratifying the 
demands of the Government, it struck 
a blow of emancipation that may prove 
the forerunner to a peaceful revolu- 
tion. 

Closely correlated with the question 
of personal government is that of Im- 
perialism. If the bitter and undisci- 
plined campaign that is now in full 
swing can be said to turn on any defi- 
nite issues, one of them is certainly 
Greater Germany. The Empire came 
too late into the colonia] field to do 
more than pick up the crumbs that had 
fallen from more fortunate tables; and 
one of those crumbs has stuck pain- 
fully in her throat. We can under- 
stand in these circumstances a certain 
irritated revulsion against the whole 
policy of expansion over-seas. It has 
led to few tangibie results, and its 
prosecution has entailed an altogether 
disproportionate expense. But the re- 
fusal to pass the military estimates for 
the task of subjugating the Herreros 
was a blunder both in policy and in 
temper. It has enabled the Govern- 
ment to occupy the vantage-ground of 
high patriotism and Imperial necessity, 
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-and it has to that extent prejudiced 

the case for constitutional reform. 

When the elections are over and the 

Clericals return in undiminished, and 

the Social Democrats, if anything, in 
The Outlook. 
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increased strength, a new era will have 
opened in German politics—an era 
whose function it will be to combine 
a sane Imperialism abroad with pro- 
gressive Liberalism at home. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. Oscar Browning has written a 
new work entitled “The Fall of Na- 
poleon”’—a companion volume to “The 
First Phase,” subsequently published 
tinder the title, “The Boyhood and 
Youth of Napoleon.” The new book 
begins with Napoleon’s return to Paris 
after the Russian disaster, and closes 
with a complete history of his surren- 
der at Aix. Detailed accounts are 
given of the intervening campaigns. 


Mr. Murray has in the press a new 
series, the aim of which is to trace the 


growth of English literature and the 
causes to which its force and wealth 
are due, introducing just so much bi- 
ography and incident as may serve to 
link the narrative to the history of the 


country. The first volume will deal 
with the sixteenth century and the 
early part of the seventeenth, and will 
be accompanied by three graduated 
volumes of extracts for classes in 
schools. 


The volume entitled “Democracy in 
the Church,” by Edgar L. Heermance, 
which is published by the Pilgrim 
Press, is a study of the workings of 
the spirit of democracy in American 
Protestant churches, written from the 
point of view of one of the democratic 
bodies, the Congregationalists. The 
volume deals in some detail with the 
problems within the Congregational 
churches, but includes within its scope 
the relations of Congregationalism to 
other religious organizations and the 
possibilities of union on a democratic 


basis. In the appendix there are va- 
rious documents of interest bearing 
upon democratic church organizations 
at home and abroad. 


Two volumes have been added to the 
“First Folio” Shakespeare,—‘Henry 
the Fift” and “As You Like It.” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) Both are 
edited with notes, glossary, lists of va- 
riorum readings and selected criticism 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, and to each of them Miss Por- 
ter has prefixed an introduction partly 
critical and partly biographical which 
helps the reader to a just estimate of 
the play and a knowledge of its rela- 
tion to the dramatist’s life. The idea 
of preparing this reprint of the First 
Folio in a form accessible to every one 
was a happy one, and it is being car- 
ried forward with a painstaking accu- 
racy of scholarship and a regard to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the for- 
mat which leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 


The “Cities” of which Arthur Sy- 
mons writes in the eight sketches 
which have been grouped in a volume 
bearing that title, and published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., are not such cities 
as are written about in the guidebooks, 
nor such as are seen by the chance 
traveller. They are cities as Mr. Sy- 
mons has seen them, with his likes and 
dislikes,—to use no more passion- 
ate words—impressed upon them and 
breathing from them. Rome, Venice, 
Seville.—these he loved; Moscow, Na- 
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ples, these he hated,—and he writes of 
them accordingly. Prague, Budapest, 
Belgrade, Sofia and Constantinople are 
also subjects of his impressionist de- 
scriptions, and the volume is charm- 
ingly vivid and picturesque, and is no 
whit the worse for having a good deal 
of Mr. Symons in it; for no one knows 
better than the readers of The Living 
Age how interesting a person Mr. Sy- 
mons is. There are eight photo- 
gravures. 


Being called upon last year to give 
the series of lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity which are provided for by the 
William Belden Noble foundation, Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall chose as his 
subject “Christ and the Human Race,” 
or, more precisely, the attitude of Jesus 
Christ toward foreign races and reli- 
gions. The lectures, six in number, are 
now published in a volume under the 
above title by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Dr. Hall’s special purpose is to con- 
sider the proper attitude of the church 
of Christ to-day, and especially its 
teachers and preachers toward Ori- 
ental faiths and peoples, and to that 
end he studies those faiths and peo- 
ples to find among them evidences of 
the moving of the Spirit of God. Dr. 
Hall’s spirit is itself an expression of 
that more tolerant and understanding 
view of Eastern ideals and stand- 
ards for which he pleads, and his con- 
clusions lead, not to the abandonment 
of missionary endeavor but to the 
grounding it upon saner views than 
formerly prevailed. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale has written 
another book on the relations of Russia 
and Japan, which Messrs. Macmillan 
will issue as a sequel to “The Re-Shap- 
ing of the Far East,” by the same au- 
thor, published about a year‘ago. Mr. 
Weale, who has travelled extensively 
through Manchuria since the war, does 
not regard the signature of the Ports- 
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mouth Treaty as the inauguration of a 
permanent peace. He calls his new 
book ‘The Truce in the East: and the 
Aftermath,” and maintains that “the 
Manchurian question is just as acute, 
under a new and more subtle form, 
as it has ever been before, and that 
the germs of great future trouble are 
there to be discerned.” In the ap- 
pendices are given the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, the Japan-Korean 
Agreement, the China-Japan Peking 
Agreement, and statements regarding 
Japan’s indebtedness, the cost of the 
war to Japan, the navies of the Powers 
and the Japanese Navy, the Japanese 
Commercial Treaty of October, 1903, 
and a number of other documents. 


“Liberty, Union and Democracy” are 
the three national ideals of America 
which Professor Barrett Wendell of 
Harvard chose to present when he vis- 
ited France some time ago upon invita- 
tion to give addresses to the universi- 
ties upon the peculiar characteristics 
of America. Later, in a somewhat 
different form, but with no fundamental 
changes, he gave the lectures before 
the Lowell Institute, and it is in this 
form that they are now published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. In the open- 
ing lecture on “American Nationality,” 
Professor Wendell emphasizes. the 
truth that, in spite of the multi- 
tudinous and seemingly incongruous 
elements which enter into our body 
politic, there really is a_ distinctly 
American nationality and an American 
type of man; and he argues ingen- 
iously by the citation of one after an- 
other eminent American, from Lincoln 
to Increase Mather, that this type is 
not of recent creation. His exposition 
of the three national ideals of which he 
treats in the remaining three lectures 
is candid and clear-cut, and is not 
vitiated by brag on the one hand or by 
exaggerated cynicism on the other. 





